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How the World Is Clothed 


By FRANK GEORGE CARPENTER 


Author of Carpenter's Geographical Readers. 





60 cents 


AKES the children on a personally conducted tour 
around the world to investigate the sources of their 
clothing. They startout first tothose regions which 

produce the vegetable fibres of commerce, including cot- 
ton, flax, hemp,and jute. Thencomes the study of animal 
fibres, such as wool and silk; of leather, rubber, and furs; 
and this plan is followed as to every other article which 
forms a part of clothing, including feathers and jewels, 
needlesand pins. The book takes up not only the produc- 
tion of the raw material, but also its transportation and 
the processes of its manufacture. The personal element 
is never absent, the style of the narrative is simple, and the 
subject-matter most interesting. The illustrations are 
numerous and novel. The book will be valuable, not only 
for teaching the children about the industries described, 
but also in giving them a live geographical knowledge 
which can not be imparted by the ordinary text-book. 
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Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
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OIL and WATER-COLOR, COMPO- 
SITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. Address 
the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 
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By CHARLES B. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, SS Spp. 
and ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 


A NEW AND WONDERFULLY SUCCESSFUL PRESENTATION 


§ A N G UJ A G E Free expression is encouraged through an abundance of thought 


"Book One 
324pp. 45¢. 


compelling 


Book Two 
60c. 


reflecting the interests of the pupil. 


GR AM MA R All grammatical rules and principles are developed inductively 


through observation, 


organization and analysis. 
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c ultivating a taste for and an appreciation of the best. 
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™ International Modern Language Series 


SOME NEW ADDITIONS 








VOLKMANN-LEANDER’S TRAUMEREIEN 
(Just Published.) 


Edited with (ntroduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary by J. B. E. Joyas and ANNE T. WEEDEN. 


Stories of the naive beliefs, traditions, and super- 
stitions of the Germans, suited for early reading. 





ECKSTEIN’S DER BESUCH IM KARZER AND 
WILDENBRUCH’S DAS EDLE BLUT 


Edited with Notes, Vocabulary,and Repetitional Exer- 
cises by H. C, SANBORN. 


Two stories of German school-life sure to arouse 
the interest of a class. 





GOETHE’S TORQUATO TASSO 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by J. F. COAR. 


A splendid opportunity for the study of Goethe’s 
intellectual life, intended for students who have 
learned to read easy German. 





AUERBACH’S BRIGITTA 


Revised Edition with Exercises and Vocabulary, Edited 
by J. HOWARD GORE. 

A delightful tale of Swabian life adapted es- 
pecially to the needs of elementary classes or to 
sight translation by more advanced students. 


GINN & COMPANY, - - Publishers 
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class-rooms, automatically operates all 
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Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
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Price per copy, 60 cents. 
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SENSATIONAL FOLLY. 


[ Editorial. ] 


Fortunately the public has never taken seriously 
any of the occasional sensational diabolism on the 
public school question. Every little while some 
magazine makes an experiment or two along this 
line. We always read them and then watch for 
the effect. 


ENTIRELY HARMLESS. 


Up to the present time we have never been able 
to trace the slightest public effect of any one of 
these viciously conceived explosions. Not one 
city or town, so far as we can discover, has ever 
lost faith in its schools, has ever hesitated to sup- 
port them, has ever known any withdrawal of chil- 
dren from elementary or high school because of 
the eruption. 


WHO ARE QUOTED? 


This whole movement is akin to the testimonials 
for patent medicines by people who had wasted 
their money on regular physicians and were none 
the better, but rather worse, and finally were 
miraculously healed by a new medicine, and 
thereby got their picture in a thousand advertise- 
ments. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


This summer, with an itinerary thrown out of 
gear by a Wisconsin flood, I drove for four hours 
with a well-known public man in whose account 
of a marvelous cure of his wife by a unique bath I 
was greatly interested. A few days later I met a 
friend, and said: “I had a fine drive with the 
other day.” 

*How has he cured his wife this time?” he 
asked, and I soon learned that for years this man 
had been thrilling his comrades by a wonderful ar- 
ray of cures. 

Those who trace out the “testimonials” for 
medicines tell us that whoever is cured by one is 
usually cured by all. 


THERE IS ALWAYS SOMEBODY. 


If you will tell me what kind of an attack on the 
public school you desire I will agree to produce a 
testimonial from some “prominent” teacher or 
principal vastly worse than you desire. I visited 
a school in September, and here is a strictly accu- 
rate account of a few of the grievances of the 
principal :— 

“That action by the board of education was the 
worst I have ever known. 

“The politicians got in their work at the right 
time, and this building is an abortion. 

“Think of putting a schoolhouse on this part of 
the lot. It is the worst possible location.” 

I kept tab on his comments, and he did not have 








one good thing to say of anybody or of anything 
connected with the schools. By and by some sen- 
sationalist will discover him and have a startling 
article backed by the testimony of a widely-knowa 
educator. 

I will go to any large city from Boston to San 
Francisco and get testimony from some teacher or 
principal for any phase of educational vice you 
may request. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The principal 
referred to gets admirable results in school; his 
graduates stand unusually well; he is progressive 
as to methods, and is highly esteemed for his 
work, but there isn’t a teacher, principal, or mem- 
ber of the board of education who does not know 
of his disposition and tendency, and his criticisms 
never have the slightest weight. We like him just 
the same; better, perhaps, because he amuses. 


THE SPECIAL DIABOLISM. 


The special cause for this editorial is an amus- 
ing article in one of the October magazines:— 

“The head of the preparatory department of one 
of the largest secondary schools in the. country 
was examining an applicant for admission—a fine, 
well-grown lad of sixteen years. The boy was an 
American—a descendant of an old New England 
family. His elementary education, he said, had 
been secured in the New York city public schools, 
and he had spent a year in a Connecticut high 
school. 

“The principal began his examination with the 
question :— 

““Well, Potter, I suppose you know something 
about geography? Where is Egypt?’ 

““Egypt?’ repeated the boy. ‘I know about 
where it is, but I don’t remember whether it is in 
Africa or Asia.’ . 





““It is in Africa,’ said the principal, patiently. 
‘Do you remember the name of the great river that 
flows through Egypt?’ 

“*Oh, yes, sir,’ replied the boy brightly; ‘the 
Congo river flows through Egypt.’ 

““Is that boy a fair sample of the grammar- 
school graduate?’ I asked later. 

““A very fair sample,’ was the reply. ‘The 
average grammar-school product is the most igno- 
rant little animal on earth.. He knows absolutely 
nothing. His mind is in a perpetual’ state of foz. 
He cannot concentrate, he cannot think, he can- 
not even remember.’ 

“*Ts this a new thing? I asked. ‘How do the 
boys who apply for admission now compare with 
the boys of ten or fifteen years ago” 

“*There is no comparison,’ said the principai. 
‘{ have been here thirty-seven years, and I ought 








to know. Up to a dozen years ago, we will say, the 
boys came to my classes possessed of some actual 
knowledge. They knew arithmetic, they knew 
elementary geography, history, and grammar. 
They could spell—a little. Now they know about 
where Egypt is, and they have a dreamy notion of 
the least common multiple.’ ” 
ON WHAT TESTIMONY? 


All this abuse of the public schools of America 
rests on the report of what was said by “the head 
of the preparatory department of one of the larg- 
est secondary schools in the country.” Anony- 
mous testimony! I’ll agree to find a hundred such 
misrepresenters, not one of whom has the faintest 
trace of influence in moulding sentiment anywhere. 
I’ll further agree that he shall be the best possible 
drill master in his own specialty. I'll also show 
that there are no greater ignoramuses on earth 
than his own students if asked any question in his 
subject upon which he has not drilled them. I'll 
also demonstrate that every one of these crank 
“heads of departments” is an ignoramus if I may 
be allowed to ask ten questions that business men 
shall say that every scholar should be able to an- 
swer. 

SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


The Boston schools were examined sixty years 
ago by two committees, headed by Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe and Gardner Brewer, eminently fair- 
minded men. I looked at tinose questions re- 
cently. It does seem as though any grammar- 
school seniors should have known every one of 
those questions, and the public so thought, but as 
a matter of fact any school man knows that no 
grammar-school senior class, now or then, would 
make a creditable showing on them. 


WHAT OF IT? 


Here was one student among the 12,000,000 in 
the public schools of the United States who did 
not know where Egypt or the Congo river is; that 
is, he says that he did not. - I am free to say that 
this man belongs in the Ananias club. It is bareiy 
possible that that boy was guying that “head of the 
department” just because it was a fool question. 
The chances are 99 to 1 that that boy is smart 
enough to know what an “old guy” his “head >7f 
the department” is, and was having no end of fun 
with him. 


A SAMPLE. 


A “wharf rat” was sitting on the bank of a river 
holding a long, slim rod with a line attached reach- 
ing into the water, while beside the lad was a 
dandy string of fish. 

A “head of a department” came along, and raising 
his glasses, asked: “Are you fishing, my lad?” 

“No, I’m just waiting for the river to freeze 
over, so I can go skating.” 

ANOTHER. 


A “head of a department of one of the largest 
secondary schools in the country” lived in one of 
the dormitories. He was a chump, as the Egypt- 
Congo fellow evidently is, and he amused the 
bright boys. He was one of the men who steals 
around in his stocking feet. 
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One night there were three shots in quick suc- 
cession under his window, and the “head of the 
department” rushed out in his stocking feet, and, 
with a momentum that he could not control, rushed 
down stairs only to pick up a sheet of fly-paper on 
every stair. 

The fellows who did it could not keep it to them- 
selves, and the “head of the department” went to 
the principal and demanded that the ring-leader 
should be dismissed. The wise principal said: 
“Not a bit of it. That was a real joke. That fel- 
low will be a prince among men; you are as big 
as you'll ever be. I have had a suspicion that the 
boys have been guying you. You may leave at 
the close of this term.” 

That “head of a department” is so foolish that 
he still spreads the alarm about the lack of disci- 
pline in that wonderfully fine school. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT IS A PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
A JUST TAX ON THE PUBLIC TREASURY? 


BY CAROLINE MEI,BOURNE KINGMAN, 


Gaston School, Boston. 


[A theme written in Superintendent Stratton D. 
Brook's’ course on Schoolsand School Systems in the 
Harvard summer school of 1907.] 


The answer to the above question would seem t 
be that it depends upon the character of the 
school, and what it is doing for the community in. 
which it is located. 

The old-time high school, working along lines of 
age-sanctioned tradition, creating a contempt for 
manual labor, transforming the youth who might 
have become a good mechanic into a poor profes- 
sional man, was clearly out of harmony with the 
experiment in democracy which this nation is 
making. Therefore educators are awakening to 
the new demands of a new order of things and are 
trying to make the high schools conform more 
nearly to present social, industrial, and econornic 
conditions. 

Formerly many boys were brought up 0n f-rnis, 
thereby receiving a thorough—though not always 
pleasing—course in manual training; or they were 
apprenticed and learned various trades. The girls 
were taught domestic science at home. though it - 
had no such dignified name. 7 

Now the trades unions, labor-saving machinery, 
and our miscellaneous assortment of immigrants 
have changed all that—changed it so completely 
that if an employer wishes skilled labor he must 
look among the older workmen, or to Europe, in 
order to obtain it. 

In many cities, therefore, we now find the old 
academic training supplemented by a Mechanic 
Arts High school, a High School of Commerce, a 
Technical School for Girls, and in some places an 
agricultural course. 

The Washington Irving High school, New 
York city, gives in its list of subjects: Domestic 
science, nursing, physical training, dancing, 
stenography, typewriting, drawing, illustrating, 
interior decoration, bookkeeping, bookbinding, 
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and cataloging, besides the usual academic studies. 
That it has answered a demand in the community 
is shown by the fact that in four years it has grown 
from 300 to 2,000 students. 

Is there not danger, however, that the utilitarian 
standards of this commercial age may cause the 
students to undervalue attainments which have nv 
fixed market price? That purely academic knowl- 
edge has been ‘over-emphasized in the past is 
doubtless true; but, as the educational pendulum 
swings to the other extreme, let us hope that the 
developing, broadening, satisfying effect of purely 
intellectual effort and achievement may not be 
overlooked. 

A man, who had lived in Alaska, once wrote an 
article in which he mentioned the most impressive 
sight that he saw while there. It was this: “A 
party of government surveyors—presumably 
graduates of some technical school—were waiting 
at Nome for the steamer to take them home. 
They had finished the work for which they had 
been detailed and were quite at liberty to join the 
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gold-seekers. ‘Their scientific knowledge might: 
have helped them to stake out a promising portion 
of that beach, whose sands were mixed with gold. 
Did they do it? Not they. They unpacked their 
instruments (though their government work had 
been completed), surveyed and mapped the region, 
and went home with a few specimens in their 
pockets. Truly they embodied the spirit of Kip- 
ling’s “Explorer” :— 
“Have I named one single river? 
single acre? 
Have I kept one single nugget—(barring samples)? 


Have I claimed one 


No, not I. 
Because my price was paid me ten times over by my 
Maker. 
But you wouldn’t understand it. You go up and oc- 
cupy.” 


In so far, then, as a high school maintains a high 
ideal of intellectual attainment, while at the same 
time meeting present economic conditions, it 
would seem to be “its own excuse for being,” 


though it may directly benefit a comparatively 
small body of students. 





There is no higher duty now ‘resting upon all of us...than...to see to it 
that no individual shall be compelled to choose between an education without a vocation 
and a vocation without an education.... I would have it so that the occupation of an 
American citizen may not be known by his dress, his manner, his speech, or his preju- 
dices. —E. Dabenport, Dean of College of Agricu'ture, Unibersity of Illinois. 
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TRAINING FOR INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT L. MCCARTNEY, 
Henderson, Ky. 

Standing at the entrance of a large city school 
just before the time for the children to assemble 
you can see but little indication of the army of 
boys and girls that will soon come pouring into the 
building. Possibly in two or three sheltered 
places in the neighborhood small groups may be 
seen, but one not familiar with the conditions 
would not mentally see the greater number of 
which these are only the advance guard. Pres- 
ently at a given signal the little groups of children 
start briskly toward the school. It seems to you 
that as if by magic the streets for blocks around 
are literally alive with boys and girls. Here they 
come trooping along, their bright faces, cheerful 
voices, and ceaseless activity presenting a picture 
unlike anything else in all the world. Ina few 
minutes they are all in; and the streets are again 
nearly deserted. Only here and there a straggle: 
can now be seen hurrying to avoid the penalty for 
tardiness. Even these have now gone into the 
building, and it is almost time for the gong. As 
you look down the street for the last time before 
entering, you see two boys slowly dragging their 
way to school. These are the unwilling contin- 
gent. They have loitered at home and on the way, 
hoping that something would turn up to keep 
them out of school. Suddenly the gong rings; 
they stop a moment in hesitation, then dart up an 
alley and are gone. 


But the scene presented to you is only one of a 
countless number of the same kind; for it is du- 
plicated in other parts of the city and reduplicated 
in hundreds of cities and towns throughout our 
land. And far away from the din and bustle of 
city life a hundred thousand country roads are 
brightened by the faces and the merry voices of a 
throng of boys and girls too vast to number. 

As in imagination we see them wending their 
way to school, we may well inquire what motive 
so great impels them. What object have they in 
view? We may also ask ourselves whether the 
object that they have in view is reasonably ful- 
filled as the years go by, and whether the very ob- 
ject itself, the purpose that calls forth this uni- 
versal response of effort, is not itself a fit subject 
for revision and improvement. 

What, then, is the object of education? We re- 
ply that it is two-fold. Man comes into the world 
a helpless babe. He is unable even to preserve 
his own life. He cannot care for himself, nor can 
he supply the commonest needs of physical exis- 
tence. He is not able to enter into any real con- 
nection with the intellectfial and social life by 
which he is surrounded. He has none of the en- 
joyments that appeal to the adult man, and he is 
unable to render any form of service to others in 
the complex social and industrial system. As has 
been said hy Someone, “with a kick and a squall, 
he protests against improvements.” As he be- 
gins to react in response to his environment, his 
real education commences. It is the object of 
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«education to emancipate him from his helpless- 
»ness, to make of him not only an independent, but 
sa useful member of society, and to cultivate in him 
=those interests that will render him responsive to 
the highest and best in life. In order that his edu- 
-cation may progress more satisfactorily, schools 
.are established for the express purpose of develop- 
ing him. It is the special function of the school 
to make the child able to care for and support him- 
-self and others, and to enable him properly to ad- 
_just himself in the social and spiritual realm. To 
the latter part of this problem the school has ad- 
«dressed itself with earnestness and with a fair de- 
gree of success; but it has failed to solve the first 
part of its problem. Indeed many men of high 
standing in educational circles spurn the thought 
*that the school should train the boy for any voca- 
:tion by which he can support himself and others. 
They consider it a debasing of educational ideals 
‘to discuss the bread and butter side of a boy’s edu- 
cation; but the boy’s life has a bread and butter 
side, and that is only a partial view of education 
-which does not provide adequately for his physical 
-needs. While learned professors are discussing 
‘the abstruse questions of mental development or 
the relative worth of various lines of study, mil- 
lions of men, women, and children are living in 
‘squalor and disease and suffering for food. The 
voices of the doctors of philosophy discussing 
‘theory are drowned by the piteous wail of the 
‘multitude crying for the ability and the oppor- 
‘tunity to earn their daily bread. To what greater 
- problem can the school address itself than the 
‘training of these millions for successful activity in 
‘the industrial world? The cultivation of a man’s 
‘higher nature is essential to his welfare, and con- 
stitutes the crown of his education. We are not 
arguing in favor of an education which leaves this 
-out; we are protesting against a form of education 
‘which makes this all, and which ignores the physi- 
‘cal basis upon which all culture must rest. 

Let us address ourselves squarely and frank!y 
‘to the great need of our day. Let us bring all cf 
“the power of formal school education to bear upon 
this matter of the industrial efficiency of our peo- 
-ple. Even some of the ablest advocates of manual 
‘training confine their reasons for such training to 
the psychological effect of expression through the 
hand. They seem to consider it beneath the 
dignity of educators to discuss the relation of this 
training to industrial efficiency. 

In discussing training for industrial life we have 

‘considered its importance to the individual ; but it 
is no less important to the nation. We will admit 
without argument that the great legacy which our 
country seems destined to leave to posterity is a 
legacy of social and political principles, wrought 
out painfully on the fore of its life; and these 
principles constitute a far nobler legacy for hu- 
manity than any degree of mere industrial su- 
premacy. But, as in the case of the individual, we 
found that culture could be permanent and enjov- 
able only on a firm basis of physicaf welfare, so 
‘in the nation we must have a basis of industrial 
efficiency and stability to sustain the body politic 
‘during the long and fierce struggles incident to 
‘this social evolution. 
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Other nations have been more active than ours 
in the promotion of industrial education. In the 
United States formal manual training of high 
school grade has met with a very wide adoption, 
and such training is now given in many cities in all 
parts of the country; but direct training for indus- 
trial life is still only in its beginning. The appren- 
tice system has been abandoned; and with no com- 
prehensive plan to take its place, our boys have but 
little opportunity to learn a trade. The result is 
that in many parts of our country thousands of 
foreigners come in to perform the skilled labor, 
while our own boys and young men must become 
clerks and bookkeepers, or enter the ranks of un- 
skilled labor. Is it any wonder that such a sys- 
tem, or lack of system, prompts many to live by 
their wits, and is prolific of criminal tendencies? 
Speed Mosby, Missouri state pardon attorney, 
says: “Two-thirds of the convicts in America's 
great prisons are men without a trade or profes- 
sion.” An investigation of the records of the 
penitentiaries of Kentucky shows that in the case 
of our state this estimate is far too low, for about 
nine-tenths of the convicts must be classed as_un- 
skilled laborers, or as men with no fixed occupa- 
tion. 

As has been said above, other nations have been 
more active in correcting this condition by en- 
couraging industrial education in their schools. 
Germany is the greatest competitor of the United 
States in the industrial world, and the Germans 
have been much more active in establishing indus- 
trial schools than we have been. Bavaria alone, 
with a population about the same as that of New 
York city, has more trade schools than all the 
United States combined. It is a very good thing 
for Germany to have the United States continue 
this neglect of industrial education. Germany 
has the skill and the surplus of population over 
her material resources. The United States has a 
surplus of raw material and a shortage of skilled 
labor. Shall we continue to pay Germany for 
working, or shall we give our own boys and men 
the requisite training? 

To meet this need in our national life and in the 
lives of the individual men who constitute our citi- 
zenship, we need first a general manual training for 
all. -This will serve to give manual skill and to 
show each boy in what line of effort he is best fitted 
to succeed, and it will also afford a basis upon 
which specialized skill in the trades can be devel- 
oped. This general course in manual training 
should involve the use of the commonest toois 
and the materials essential in the work of many 
occupations. It should be followed by speci: 
training for each boy in some one trade or occupa- 
tion. By the time the boy is sufficiently devel- 
oped physically to endure steady labor, say by the 
age of sixteen or eighteen years, the school should 
have given him a good mastery of some one occu- 
pation. He is then prepared to support himself, 
and, if necessary, others also; and meanwhile the 
school has given him a fair literary education of 
high school grade. For ninety-five boys in every 
hundred this will constitute the equipment for life. 
The other five, who will pursue a collegiate or uni- 
versity course, will be the better trained also for 
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having had this education of the hand along with 
that of the head and the heart. They will be bet- 
ter fitted for success in almost any professional, ad- 
ministrative, or commercial position in which they 
must deal with large numbers of men in all walks 
of life. 
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ESSENTIALS OF A SUCCESSFUL PRIMER. 
BY ERNEST G.. DRAPER. 





It is a precarious position—that of the uniniti- 
ated layman who attempts to enter the arena of 
pedagogical discussion—he who, never having 
been a teacher, knows nothing from experience of 
the difficulties encountered or the ways to over- 
come them. In justice to myself, however, I 
may assert that I have made, for my own benefit, 
a careful examination of the primers on the 
mirket, which, by their sale or known success in 
schools of acknowledged standing, may be said to 
fairly represent the various methods of teaching 
reading now in vogue. From these primers and 
from other sources I have gained a decided opin- 
ion as to their merits and defects, not so much 
from a pedagogical as from a psychological and 
practical point of view. 

Concerning the importance of adopting right 
methods in the first steps of teaching reading, I 
will say nothing. Everyone admits this. As to 
what general method is the most productive of 
results there is difference of opinion. The ima- 
jority of the teaching profession, however, favor 
the word and sentence method (i. e., learning words 
in sentences and groups rather than singly). This 
method, I understand, is found to be the most ef- 
fective of all. And rightly so. To learn words 
by seeing them associated with one another, rather 
than as isolated objects, is but affirming by a con- 
crete instance the psychological principle of the 
power of association and suggestion. That this 
principle is established as a fact is now admitted 
by scientists and pedagogists alike. 

Granting, then, that we are to select a primer 
based on the word and sentence method, what fea- 
tures must this primer possess in order to be an ef- 
fective help to the teacher and, in the large sense 
of the word, a successful guide to the child? We 
might divide these features under the heads of 
pedagogical features and mechan.>al features. 
Concerning the pedagogical features of a general 
character to be found in a successful primer, there 
should be, to my mind, first, a spirit of life and 
action permeating the words and sentences of the 
text, and secondly, a connected story, with well- 
defined characters, rather than a series of dis- 
jointed lessons upon subjects selected at random 
and bearing no definite relation one to another. 
These two general features are indispensable if the 
primer is to be in fact, as in name, a book for the 
child. The typical ‘This is a cat” sentence may 
be a necessary evil at the beginning of the book, 
but to continue the use of such lifeless sentences 
throughout is to deaden the child’s interest; and 
when that is gone the teacher might as well give 
up her task of forcing the child to grasp by “par- 
rot” methods what it should grasp with eager at- 
tention. The same holds true, but to a lesser de- 
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gree, in the case of the primer whose text is a dis-- 
connected narrative. To gain the interest of the 
pupil is, after all, the sine qua non of teaching 
reading. To have the child itself enter into the 
spirit of its imaginary companions, to play their. 
games, to read their books, to have their experi- 
ences—that is half the battle. But when these- 
games, books, experiences are described in no con- 
nected fashion by characters with whom the pupil 
has not already become acquainted, then the prob- 
lem, which otherwise might have been easy, now 
becomes seriously difficult. Instead of leading the 
child towards its goal by straight and unhindered 
paths, the very instrument that should be a guide: 
has become a stumbling block, over which the poor 
little tot must clamber or give up in distress, 

Of course no remarks about primers in general” 
are complete without some discussion of the much- 
mooted question regarding phonics—how much 
instruction should be given in this branch and 
where it should first appear. As to the amount of 
instruction to be devoted to phonics I should think 
no arbitrary rules could be applied. It depends- 
largely upon the general method adopted in the 
primer and the nature of the material used. As. 
to where phonics should appear, however, in a 
book based upon the word and sentence method 
my opinion—and I am by no means alone in this 
opinion—is that phonics as such should not ap- 
pear at all in the text of a primer. I do not mean 
that the subject should be neglected entirely. | I 
think it extremely desirous that phonic exercises, 
given perhaps at the back of the book or in pam- 
phlet form, should be introduced at the discretion 
of the teacher. jut to place these exercises or 
others of a similar character in the body of ¢@ 
primer is, I believe, a mistake. As I have said be- 
fore, a primer should, above all, interest. This 
necessity is (to hark back again to the first part of 
these remarks) psychologically and pedagogically 
sound. It is only by interest that ideas can break 
through the wall of consciousness, and only by 
pronounced interest that they can be made to take 
root there. Hence a primer should, above all, be 
one of life ahd action, not of form. Any exercises, 
therefore, which, drawing the pupil’s attention from - 
the life and action of the text, centre it upon form, 
distract the child’s mind, and, to a corresponding 
degree, impair the vividness with which former 
impressions have been received. 

In regard to the mechanical features of a suc- 
cessful primer, what I have to say may be said in 
very few words. The illustrations must be sim- 
ple and extremely clear. That goes without say- 
ing. But that is not all. There must be many of 
them, including numerous color pictures—an- 
other agency to catch the child’s attention—and, 
most important of all, they must be natural and 
full of life. For this reason, I do not believe there 
is a valid excuse for the primer which contains 
many reprints from works of art. Though these 
works may be ever so beautiful to the adult, such 
beauty is entirely lost on the average young child, 
It sees only that with which it can link its own 
surroundings and experiences. No more effective 
proof of this can be obtained than by asking the 
child itself. And when all is said it must be the 
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‘child who shall decide in this matter what is and 
~what is not pleasing to its eye. 

This, then, is in substance my idea of a modern 
~primer—one which shall embody in its pedagogi- 
cal features a spirit of life throughout the book, a 
‘text of connected lessons in which, when one or 
“more characters are mentioned, they are those 
-with whom the pupil already has, or will soon be- 
come acquainted, a use of phonics which shall be 
-supplementary to rather than an integral part of 
‘the text proper; and in its mechanical features, 
mumerous illustrations, many of them colored and 
-all of them natural and true to life. There are ob- 
~viously many other points which could with per- 
fect propriety, but which have not, for various rea- 
sons, been mentioned here. Nevertheless, I be- 
Hieve that a book containing the above characteris- 
‘tics alone as a foundation would inevitably be what 
the teacher desires such a text to be, not a posi- 
tive hindrance to the child, nor, on the other hand, 
“a support, but a sensible, steady, intelligent “help- 
Ang hand.” 
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ANTEDILUVIAN EDUCATION. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS E. DOLBEAR, PH. D., LL. D. 
Tufts College, Mass. 
AN ALLBGORY. 

[Professor Dolbear is one of the world’s leading edu- 
cators and physicists. For the past thirty-three years he 
-has been professor of physics in Tufts College, and is 
‘now emeritus professor. He has been a p!oneer in many 
-of the most important: modern inventions. He invented 
the writing telegraph in 1864; the magneto-telephone in 
1876; the static telephone in 1879; the air-space telegraph 
cable in 1882; telegraphing without wires in 1881; and 
‘photographing with electric waves in 1898. He dis- 
covered the convertibility of sound into electricity. He 
has written important books, the chief being h'‘s treat- 
ise, “Matter, Ether, and Motion.” In spite of his ad- 
wanced years, Professor Dolbear is active, and is often 
welcomed at public gatherings in Boston. In one of 
‘these we heard him read the following delightfully bu- 
morous and shrewdly pointed bit of allegoric sarcasm, 
‘which we have obtained his permission to print.—Ed.] 


In antediluvian times, while the animal kingdom 
‘was being differentiated into swimmers, climbers, 
runners, and fliers, there was a school for the de- 
velopment of the animals. The theory of the 
‘school was that the best animals should be able to 
do one thing as well as another. 

If there was in a given animal an apparent apti- 
‘tude for doing one thing and an apparent in- 
aptitude for doing other things, the time and effort 
should be spent upon the latter rather than on the 
former. 

If an animal had short legs and good wings, at- 
tention should be devoted to running, so as to even 
up the qualities as far as possible. 

So the duck was kept waddling instead of swim- 
ming. The pelican was kept wagging his short 
‘wings in the attempt to fly. The eagle was made 
to run, and allowed to fly only for recreation; 
while maturing tadpoles were unmercifully guyed 
for being neither one thing nor another. 

All this in the name of education. Nature was 
not to be trusted, for individuals should be sym- 
metrically developed and similar, for their own wel- 
‘fare as well as for the welfare of the community. 

The animals that would not submit to such train- 
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ing, but persisted in developing the best gifts they 
had, were dishonored and humiliated in many 
ways. They were stigmatized as being narrow- 
minded and specialists, and special difficulties were 
placed in their way when they attempted to ignore 
the theory of education recognized in the school. 

No one was allowed to graduate from the school 
unless he could climb, swim, run, and fly at certain 
prescribed rates; so it happened that the time 
wasted by the duck in the attempt to run had so 
hindered him from ‘swimming that his swimming 
muscles had atrophied, and he was hardly able to 
swim at all; and, in addition, he had been scolded, 
punished, and ill-treated in many ways so as to 
make his life a burden. He left school humiliated, 
and the ornithorhynchus could beat him both run- 
ning and swimming. Indeed, the latter was 
awarded a prize in two departments. 

The eagle could make no headway in climbing 
to the top of a tree, and although he showed he 
could get there just the same, the performance was 
counted a demerit, since it had not been done in 
the prescribed way. 

An abnormal eel with large pectoral fins proved 
he could run, swim, climb trees, and fly a little. 
He was made valedictorian.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 
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BATHS VS. BOOKS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. MAXWELL, 
New York. 


[Extract from Address. ] 


As I draw books myself.from a Carnegie library 
and watch the children of the public schools go 
there for reading matter, I bless the great iron 
master for what he has done for the intellectual 
improvement and recreation of this city, and yet 
the usefulness from a moral and hygienic point of 
view of the Carnegie’ libraries is small compared 
with the advantages that would flow from the be- 
nevolence of him who shall increase the number 
of public school baths. 

I know of no better way for philanthropists to 
promote the physical and moral welfare of the ris- 
ing generation, their health, cleanliness, and com- 
fort, than by placing, say $250,000, at the disposal 
of the board of education for the construction of 
shower baths in all our school buildings in the 
poorer neighborhoods. 

I saw it stated in print that politics had hurt the 
playgrounds in other cities, and I want to say that 
politics has never played any part in the control 
of the playgrounds of New York. 

The teachers are appointed after an examina- 
tion, and there is no power inthe city, state, or 
country which can influence the appointment of 
any whose names are not on the approved lists, or 
the selection of any out of their regular order. 

Our experience is that simple play and amuse- 
ment soon pall on children, and that directed play, 
such as games and athletic events, is most enjoyed 
and produces the best results when mingled with 
recreative work. Eagerness to create is an in- 
stinct and passion of childhood. 
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THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 
[Used in the Indianapolis Public Schools.] 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Processional. 
Thanksgiving Hymn, Elvey (found.in any hymnal 
song year book). 

Come ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home; 
All is safely garnered in, 
Ere the winter storms begin; 
God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied; 
Come to God’s own temple, come, 
Raise the song of harvest-home. 


or 


All the world is God’s own field, 
Fruit unto his praise to yield; 
Wheat and tares together sown, 
Unto joy or sorrow grown; 
First, the blade, and then the ear, 
Then the full corn shall appear; 
Lord of harvest, grant that we 
Wholesome grain and pure may be. 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, by the President 
United States of America. 
Harvest song—‘Now Thank We All Our God.” 
Responsive reading from the Psalms— 
Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 
At the full moon, on our solomn feast day. 
Make a joyful noise unto God, all the earth; 
Sing forth the glory of his name; make his praise glor- 
ious. 


of the 


© sing unto the Lord a new song, sing unto the Lord all 
. the earth. 

‘O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 

In wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of 
thy riches. 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; 

The world, and they that dwell therein. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits; 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things: 

So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle. 

© magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together. 

I will praise the name of God with a song. 

And will magnify him with thanksgiving; 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 

And to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High: 

To shew forth thy loving kindness in the morning, 

And thy faithfulness every night, 

With an instrument of ten strings, 
psaltery; 

With a solemn sound upon the harp. 

For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy work: 

I will triumph in the works of thy hands. 

How great are thy works, O Lord! Thy thoughts are 
very deep. 

He sendeth forth springs into the valleys; 

They run among the mountains; 

They give drink to every beast of the field; 

The wild asses quench their thirst. 

By them the fowl of the heaven have their habitation, 

They sing among the branches, 

He watereth the mountains from his chambers: 

The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 

He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 

And herb for the service of man; 
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That He may bring forth food out of the earth; 

And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 

And oil to make his face to shine, 

And bread that strengtheneth man’s heart. 

Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; 

Sing praises upon the harp unto our God. 

Who covereth the heaven with clouds, who prepareth 
rain for the earth, 

Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 

He giveth to the beast’ his food, and to the young ravens 
which cry. 

Thou visitest the earth, and waterest 

enrichest it; 

The river of God is full of water: 

Thou providest them corn, when thou hast so prepared 
the earth. 

Thou waterest her furrows abundantly; 
the ridges thereof; 

Thou makest it soft with showers; thou blessest the 
springing thereof. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 
paths drop fatness. 

They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness; 

And the hills are girded with joy. 

The pastures are clothed with flocks; 

The valleys also are covered over with corn; 

They shout for joy, they also sing. 

Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name: 

Bring an offering and come into his courts. 

O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness: 

Tremble before him, all the earth. 

Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; 

Let the sea roar, and the fullness thereof; 

Let the field exult, and all that is therein; 

Then shall all the trees of the wood sing for joy, 

Let the floods clap their hands; let the hills sing for 
joy together; 

O clap your hands, all ye peoples; 

Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 

Sing praises to God, sing praises; sing praises unto our 
King, sing praises. 

For God is the King of all the earth; sing ye praises 
with understanding. 

Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise ye the Lord from the heavens; praise him in the 
heights. 

Praise ye him, all his angels; praise ye him, all his host. 

Praise ye him, sun and moon; praise ye him, all ye 
stars of light. 

Praise him, ye heavens of heavens. 

And ye waters that be above the heavens. 

Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons, 
deeps; 

Fire and hail, snow 
his word: 

Mountains and all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars: 

Beasts and all cattle; creeping things and flying fowl; 

Kings of the earth and all peoples; princes and all 
judges of the earth: 

Both young men and maidens; old men and children; 

Let them praise the name of the Lord; for his name 
alone is exalted: 

His glory is above the earth and heaven, 

Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise God in his sanctuary. 

Praise him in the firmament of his power. 

Praise him for his mighty acts: 

Praise him according to his excellent greatness. | 

Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: ! 

Praise him with the psaltery and harp. 

Praise him with the timbrel and dance: a] 
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Praise him with stringed instruments and the pipe. 
Praise him with the loud cymbals: 
Praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals. 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 
Praise ye the Lord. 
Saying, Amen: 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving. 
And honor, and power, and might, be unto our God for 
ever and ever. 
° Amen. 
“Wake, Viol and Flute,” Richter. 
Wake, viol and fiute. 
Gay horn, be not mute: 
The harvest is over, 
The grain and the clover, 
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Ripe fruit from the tree, 
All garnered have we. 


Our broad fields we plowed 
We harrowed and sowed, 
We toiled on together 

In fair and foul weather; 
Our labor was blessed, 
Now sweet is our rest. 


Wake, viol and flute, 

Gay horn, be not mute. 
While dancing and singing 
Sweet pleasure are bringing 
Let all the world come 


To keep harvest-home. 
Recessional. « » 





The. greatest safeguard in college life is hard work and hard play.—President 


Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 





THE TENSE OF THE INFINITIVE, 


BY E. W. CLEAVELAND, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Tense in English has little significance in time 
of action ; it is a form of the verb naming, more or 
less accurately, the time of the action relative to 
the present. With respect to the infinitive, tense 
is nothing more than this form; an attempt on the 
part of careless or illiterate persons to make the 
infinitive indicate actual time of action, results in 
confusion and error. The need is to cultivate the 
use of the present infinitive; that is the form, nine 
times out of ten, conveying the intended meaning. 
Hence the rule: The present infinitive must be used 
to name action or state present at the time of the 
principal verb. Thus, in “Iam glad to see you,” 
the seeing is present at the time of the principal 
verb, which verb is in present tense; so in the fu- 
ture, “I shall be glad to see you.” In these two 
uses we, as it were, naturally use the present in- 
finitive, but no more correctly than in the past, with 
the same intended meaning; for, in “I was glad 
to see him” the seeing was present at the time of the 
principal verb, which is in past tense. We have, 
then, the named action present in the present time, 
present in the future time, present in the past time; 
and each example conveys the meaning intended. 

In the perfect tenses the same form correctly ap- 
pears. “I have been—or should have been— 
happy to walk with you” ; the walking is present at 
the time of the completed action indicated by the 
principal verb; so in the future perfect, “I shall 
have been able to speak with you before that 
time”; and in the past perfect, “I had hurried to 
catch the train,” and in “If I had been unable to 
write you,” etc. 

The perfect infinitive names completed action or 


state; and this action or state named, is in a stute 


of completeness at the time of the principal verb. 


_This form should never be used unless a completed 
‘action is thought of, and is conceived as being in 


the state of completeness at the time of the princi- 


pal verb; as: “He hopes to have finished his work 
before he goes” ; “He will endeavor to have completed 
his task” ; “He intended to have completed the duties 
long before you could reach the place.” 

The fourth form,—the perfect with the perfect,-- 
must express the meaning of completed action 
with the perfect tense form of the princi- 
pal verb. This needs but an example to 
show its awkwardness: “I have often been 
glad to have read a book, when presented 
to its author.” All the.forms are possible, 
but they are not in English idiom; the meaning 
should be expressed by a noun clause; as, “I have 
been glad that I have read.” 

With defective verbs, as, ought and must, with a 
past meaning, the perfect infinitive is used. A de- 
fective verb fails to give a past meaning in itself; 
this past time is expressed by help of the perfect 
infinitive: “We have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done.” With a 
verb not defective, the form would be: “We have 
left undone those things which we wished to do; and 
we have done those things which we wished not 
to do.” 
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DECORATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY T. ARDLEY, 
University of California. 





(The following is in brief Professor Ardley’s course of 
instruction in decorative and industrial art.] 

Elementary Drawing. Drawing in pencil from 
models, embracing the study of light and shade 
(chiaroscuro) and perspective. 

Charcoal Drawing. Drawing in pencil and char- 
coal from casts and models, embracing the study 
of light and shade and perspective. 

Cast Drawing. Drawing in crayon and charcoal 
from casts of elementary natural forms and his- 
toric ornament. 

Advanced Drawing. Study of historic ornament 
and the human figure. 
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Antique Drawing. Drawing from full-figure re- 
productions of classic sculpture. 

Ancient Art. An illustrated lecture course on 
ancient art and historic ornament. 

Geometric Design. Original geometric design- 
ing in color—free-hand and instrumental—founded 
upon the harmony in contrast, of the straight, the 
oblique, and the curved, in relation to repetition, 
proportion, and symmetry. 

Plant Analysis. The conventionalization aad 
adaptation of natural growth to given spaces, in 
both form and color. 

Historic Ornament. The study of, and practical 
work in Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, By- 
zantine, Moresque, Gothic, and Renaissance 
art. 

Ornamental Design. Original design in colors, 
based upon plant analysis, and embracing the fun- 
damental principles of distribution and convention- 
alism in decoration for various spaces and panels. 

Applied Art. Original and practical working 
designs, founded upon nature and history, adapted 
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to printed and woven fabrics, bookbinding, stained 
glass, and mosaic work. 

Applied Art (advanced). Original designing fo~ 
ornamental work in metal, and relief work in stone 
and wood, based upon the various periods of his- 
toric ornament. 

Wood Carving. Carving geometric and natural 
forms in low relief and intaglio. 

Advanced Carving. Carving historic ornament 
in high and low relief. 

Clay Modeling. Modeling historic ornament in 
high relief and the human ‘figure in bas-relief and 
“full-round.” 

Art Furniture. Original working drawings on 
scale, with full-size working details. 

Interior Decoration. Original designs in color 
for complete interiors in “flat” and perspective. 

Ceramics. The art of decorating and firing porce- 
lain, terra cotta, and glass. 

Historic Design. Advanced work in original 
design based upon history. 

Life Class. Drawing from life. 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


A STUDY OF CROMWELL FROM CARLYLE’S 
“HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP.” 


Carlyle chose “The Hero as King” for the last 
of his six studies of heroes in their peculiar func- 
tion of leaders of mankind. He did this because 
he found the hero as king to be the highest and 
greatest of these leaders possessing the character 
and nature of them all. The king must be the 
leader of men in their ideals, and he must be 
their leader in practical affairs; he must be a man 
great in spiritual life, great in thought, and great 
in action; so noble that he inspires the worship of 
the men he leads, and so full of power that he in- 
spires their obedience. By a little word play upon 
the associate titles of king Carlyle presents him 
as the Able Man, and in that character he illus- 
trates the life of Cromwell and of Napoleon. 

In every study we are familiar with Carlyle’s 
a priori fact of all: “There is a God in 
this world and a God’s sanction.” He has 
made it the test of all his previous heroes, 
and now he makes it the first test of kingship, and 
with one sweep discards all other plausibilities 
of the divine right of kings. A king, as Carlyle’s 
hero, is king alone by the character that shail 
measure up to that God’s sanction of his right to 
rule, and by that measure he finds Cromwell fairly 
justified. 

But as Carlyle has written, the business of all 
former biographers of Cromwell has been to repu- 
diate in that hero all worthiness to pretend to such 
divine right. They claim that he did pretend to 
that right, that he assumed it, and wore it, utteriy 
without sanction either of his contemporaries or 
his after historians; and all unite in pronounc- 
ing him a false man, and a hypocrite of deepest 
dishonor, 


Carlyle makes it his serious purpose to refute 
that judgment of Cromwell, and to show that he 
was essentially a true man, essentially a nobie 
man, and essentially called, by divine right, as 
Carlyle explains that term, to the position at the 
head of the English parliament, and finally as 
Dictator at the head of the English nation. 

Carlyle shows Cromwell to be essentially a true 
man; first, because he fought his battles in the 
name of God, and gave to God the glory of his 
victories. His only fear, and the only fear his 
army knew, was the fear of God. This gave him 
“more resolution in the heart of him, more light 
in the head of him than other men.” Not in this 
spirit would a man striving in the aim of personal 
ambition lead an army into battle, or come _ vic- 
torious out of battle. 

Then the Parliamentary forces having van- 
quished the army of the King, the King must die. 
This must be because at this point in history the 
King was king in name only. He was a false man, 
and Cromwell saw that a false man at this crisis 
could not govern England. Accordingly Crom- 
well, with whom the verdict rested, declared for 
the death of the King,—less a conquering ruler 
declaring the death of a conquered foe than a true 
dictator suppressing from his country a_ false 
power, from which no good could come. How 
could a man, however true in spirit, so declare 
against the throne, however false it might be, and 
be supported by his army and the nation, however 
devoted they were to him as their general and 
their leader? Carlyle answers in wonderful words, 
showing that Cromwell moved something in their 
hearts that was deeper than the loyalty of those 
who might stand for the King, and deeper than the 
revenge of those who hated him, “If the King 
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should meet me-in battle, I would kill the King,” 
said Cromwell. “Why not?” answers Carlyle. 
“These words were spoken to men who stood as 
before a Higher than Kings.” There is a pith 
in that sentence that carries singular and deep 
meaning. It is a test of the history of the perio: 
—to a degree; it is a test of the character of Crom- 
well to the utmost. Carlyle finds him to answer 
to the test, “the acknowledged Strongest Man in 
England.” 

This list makes Cromwell’s heroism an imper- 
sonal thing, or, so far ds it is personal, a responsi- 
bility outside himself, and greater even than the 
responsibility of his leadership to his country. It 
follows that the philosophy of this war made it, 
through the character of Cromwell and the char- 
acter of the King, a spiritual struggle not so much 
against an evil force as to suppress wrong things 
that were active and would remain active until 
suppressed. 

The great spiritual power which was Crom- 
well’s nature made him a man of action neces- 
sarily. The same spiritual power made him a 
man of few words and lacking -in expression. Its 
natural expression was action, not words, and 
Cromwell, the leader, could «never be Cromwell, 
the oraior, and so because he could not speak out 
what he felt he is claimed to have dissembled and 
to have lied. Carlyle defends him against this accu- 
sation, by finding the truth of Cromwell’s speech in 
his very unpremeditated earnestness. The same 
power that is in his action appears in his speech, 
and his action and his speech agree in his principle 
to establish what is right for England in its parlia- 
mentary government, wherein should rest the ¢s- 
tablishment of a nation’s right. What was right 
for England Cromwell saw to be “the Law of 
God’s Gospel.” The failure that resulted was not 
the fault of Cromwell, but of the several parlia- 
ments to realize what an opportunity was given 
them to act as one man for England’s advantage. 

Secause parliament could not or would not, in any 

event did not, act as one man, Cromwell, the one 
man who alone could meet the situation, was 
forced to order the events of England, to be the 
mediator between the law of the English consti- 
tution and the “Law of the Gospel,” which was the 
only law that he could recognize as truly consti- 
tutional. 

All of Carlyle’s defence of Cromwell leads up to 
the statement that “there remained nothing but 
the way of Despotism.” The previous defence 
has shown that the quality of despotism, which 
usually is immoral from its motives and its abuse, 
with Cromwell was highly and nobly moral from 
its nature and its use. Accordingly he acted Des- 
potic Dictator of England, and suffered from his 
own time, until Carlyle came forward to justify 
him, the stigma of the unworthy despot. “It is a 
tragical position for a true man to work in revolu- 
tions,” Carlyle told us in the beginning of this 
study, and we feel that tragedy all through the es- 
say, although it rings with applause from begin- 
ning to end. In no other of his studies has Car- 
lyle spoken with so little description of the man; 
in no other has he been quite so close to the heart 
of hearts of his character, Many times before we 
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have felt that Carlyle was interpreting himself in 
his character; here in his study of Cromwell he 
seems to be the character himself, till we can 
hardly tell how much is an unbiased appreciation 
of Cromwell and how much is Carlyle’s own soul 
struggling for expression. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to try to make any distinction. We 
cannot fail to admire and to love Carlyle’s Crom- 
well, nor to feel that it gives us much to carry to 
the study of the period of the history which Crom- 
well represented. 
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THE LEAVES AND ACORNS OF OUR COMMON 
OAKS .—(II.) 


BY ALANSON PHELPS WYMAN. 





(Teachers’ Leaflet, No. 8, prepared by the College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University.] 
THE RED OAK. 
Here are some oak leaves very different from those 
Instead of being rounded, 
The oaks 


which we have seen. 
the lobes are pointed and very sharp. 
having pointed leaves are so different from those 
which have rounded ones that botanists make a 
wholly different group of them. The white oak 
group has leaves with rounded lobes or teeth, ani, 
with the exception of the chestnut oak, light gray 
scaly bark; the black oak group has leaves wiin 
pointed lobes or tips and dark furrowed bark. The 
first four oaks described belong to the white oak 
group. This one and the next two belong to the 
black oak group. 

In the illustration (Fig. 5) are leaves of the red 
oak. What children have not pinned these leaves 
together with leaf-stems and made garlands for 
themselves or to trim the schoolhouse walls? 
Who does not remember the great acorn with its 
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5. Red oak. 


The lobes of 
gtadually to a 
point, making triangles. They are seven or nine 
in number, all of them seeming to point towards 
the tip more than in other kinds of oaks. It is 
very easy to confuse these leaves with those of the 
next two oaks, but the flat-cupped acorn is distinc- 
tive. The bark of the tree is furrowed and some- 
times dark gray when old. It is an irregular tree, 
its arms pointing in all directions, and, while often 


flat cup and so bitter to the taste? 
these leaves are not long, but taper 
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handsome, it has not the grandeur of some of the 
white oaks. Tree planters like it because it can 
be transplanted easily and grows rapidly. 

THE SCARLET OAK. 

The oak which is the most brilliant red or scat- 
let in the autumn is the scarlet oak. Although this 
oak does not grow naturally anywhere but in 
America, it is famous also in Europe for its bright- 


ness. Before autumn its color is like that of other 
oaks, except that its leaves are usually more 
glossy. The wide rounded sinuses extendinyz 


deeply into the leaf and the narrow many-pointe] 
lobes are characteristic. The scarlet oak is easy 
to distinguish from the red oak, but hard to tell 
from the next one. Observe how deeply the 
leaves are cut, how thin they are, and that their 
stems and ribs are slender. Notice also that the 
triangular scales of the acorn cup are tight to the 
cup and that the rim of the cup is rounded inward. 
The outside bark of the trunk is gray, but the 


6. Scarlet oak. 





inner bark is reddish. 
and stiff-looking, but the tree is planted because 
of its beauty _in autumn and because it transplants 
easily and grows rapidly. 


The branches are irregular 


THE BLACK OAK. 


The black oak is sometimes 
guish from the scarlet oak. 


difficult to distin- 
If the leaves were 


ing 
rice Tei 


7. Black oak. 
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always like the two at the left hand of the picture, 
it would be an easy matter to distinguish it, as 
the illustration shows the “leaves to be broader at 
the tip, and the sinuses (or hollows) shallow and 
quite different from those in the leaves of the 
scarlet oak. The right-hand leaf, however, is al- 
most exactly the same as that of the scarlet oak, 
but here the texture should be noted. The leaf 
of the black oak is likely to be coarser and thicker 
than that of the scarlet oak and the stem stouter. 
its lower surface until midsummer or longer 1s 
downy, while in the scarlet oak it is smooth. The 
acorn is of much the same size and shape as that 
of the scarlet oak, but the scales are looser, and 
the cup-rim does not round inwards toward the 
acorn. The bark is nearly black and the inner 
bark is orange instead of red. The shape of the 
tree is much the same as that of. the scarlet oak. 
The tree is useful for planting. 
SUMMARY. 

The oaks are distinguished by their fruit, which 
is an acorn. 

The White Oak Group, distinguished by its ight 
gray, scaly bark, and the rounded lobes or teeth 
of the leaves :— 

The White Oak, the leaves obovate, five or six 
inches long, their lobes usually seven and at equal 
distances apart, and their sinuses deep or shallow, 
acorn small, with a rather shallow and not fringed 
cup. 

I'he Bur Oak, the leaves obovate, downy or pale 
on their lower surface, toothed toward the tips, 
and irregularly and often deeply lobed toward the 
base, the acorn cups heavily fringed on their mar- 
gins, the young branches corky. 

The Chestnut Oak, the leaves longer than ob- 
ovate, toothed with rounded teeth and yellow- 
ribbed, the acorn long and its cup hard-scaled, the 
bark dark with bioad deep furrows. 

The Swamp White Oak, the leaves obovate, white 


downy on their lower surface, toothed with 
squarish teeth, the bases wedged-shaped, the 
acorn small with the margin of its cup finely 


fringed. 

The Black Oak Group, distinguished by 
its dark furrowed bark and the pointed 
lobes of the leaves:— 

The Red Oak, the leaves obovate, or some- 
times shorter, their seven to nine lobes tri- 
angular and pointing toward the tips, the 
large acorn flat-cupped. 

The Scarlet Oak, the leaves obovate, 
bright scarlet in autumn, thin, smooth on 
their lower surface,their sinuses deep, wide, 
and rounded, the margin of the acorn cups 
rounding inwards and their scales close, 
the inner bark reddish. 

The Black Oak, the leaves obovate, 
coarser, downy on their lower surface until 
midsummer or later, wider towards the tip, 
their sinuses shallow (or sometimes as in 
the scarlet oak), the margin of the acorn 
cups not rounding inwards and their scales 
looser, the inner bark orange. 
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NOT FAZED BY INHERITANCE. 


The glory of Professor Campbell’s “dry farm- 
ing” demonstration of Luther Burbank’s vegeta- 
ble creating, of William R. George’s salvation 
work at the Junior Republic, of Judge Lindsey’s 
juvenile court in Denver, and of John E. Gunckel’s 
newsboys’ rescue work in Toledo is the fact that 
none of these men are fazed by inherited traits. 
That a boy lies, cheats, steals, gambles as his father 
and grandfather did does not in the least disconcert 
George, Lindsey, or Gunckel. 

They seek to know whether or not a trait is in- 
herited, and then, instead of scolding or punishing 
for it, they at once irritate the child’s daily life, 
break off the capillary inheritances, as it were, mel- 
low the daily experiences and interests by new and 
varied activities. Whip the child for stealing, and 
you emphasize that trait, make it more tenacious, 
whereas, by diverting attention from it, centring 
attention on some new and attractive thing, one 
after another, that intense activity for evil enriches 
the life in its new activities, and old things pass 
away, all things become new. 

This explains philosophically the advantage of a 
religious revival, of religious excitement, of reli- 
gious conversion. In that way the newness is 
more intensified, which is needed to break up the 
capillarity of confined tendencies. 

Any conversion is permanent if the new life pro- 
vides varied and adequate experiences, but if :t 
merely substitutes a surface capillary system for 
the old and deep-seated, the chances are twenty 
to one that the old will soon regain its ascendency. 
The demand is for a sufficient variety of activities, 
so that in place of capillary habits there will be 
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fresh thinking, a new awakening from day to day. 

Parents and teachers must learn their lesson 
from the demonstrations of men like George, Lind- 
sey, and Gunckel. 

This view of heredity explains why all foreign 
peoples enrich America. A community with two 
inheritances is better than one with one, and with 
ten than two, provided always, which is always true 
in the United States, that the inheritance of 
Italians, Austrians, Polanders, Russians is stirred 
up, diverted, mellowed by the varied life here. 
The second generation of any European peoples 
is more American than Irish, German, Swede, or 
other foreign nationality. These children in 
school get the loosening up which makes their in- 
heritance merely an enrichment, and not a tyrant 
tendency. 

$$ 
DISAGREEMENT WITH SONS. 

In the seat behind me in the train, going from 
Niles to Benton Harbor, Michigan, were two men 
above sixty years of age. After chatting awhile as 
strangers they discovered that they were one time 
boon companions and had not met for twenty-eight 
years. 

“What have you for a family?” one asked. 

“I have one son, but I couldn’t get along with 
him. We scrapped all the time and he left home 
before he was twenty. I have never heard from 
him, but one of the neighbors told me that he was 
doing well in the far West. What have you for a 
family?” 

“I have four sons, but we had a row and my wife 
thought I was too hard on them and so she went 
with the boys. I guess some are doing well and 
some aren’t.” 

Does any one believe there was any necessity 
for either of these experiences? A little knowledge 
at the right time would have made those homes 
happy for life. 

DANIEL COIT GILMAN. 

In the death of Daniel Coit Gilman America 
loses a man who came as near as any man to being 
the greatest of America’s educational leaders in 
both scholarship and administration. A critical 
study of the careers of the few men whose records 
rival his would probably place him at the head. 
In an admirable editorial on Dr. Gilman, the Boston 
Herald calls attention to the fact that as the first 
president of Johns Hopkins University he had the 
rare and inspiring good fortune to be both creator 
and perfecter of an ideal, producing a university “f 
a new and higher type than any this country had 
seen. _By its emphasis on graduate students, by 
its insistence on research both by professors and 
students, it forced every other university in the 
country to a higher level. What it means to an 
administrator to be able to create de novo, to have 
a free hand in choice of associates, and to strike out 
and enter new fields, is a joy that is set forth in Gil- 
man’s book, “The Launching of a University,” and 
that only a few other men, like Harper, at the Un:- 
versity of Chicago, Jordan, at Leland Stanford, and 
Lefavour, at Simmons, have experienced. President 
Angell once said that Dr. Gilman recognized as a 
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fundamental principle in all “great university ad- 
ministration” that “what makes a great university 
is not bricks and mortar, but men.” Conse- 
quently the first professors were mighty men, and 
the first buildings were plain structures whicn have 
been used until this day. Through use of the 
seminary method of instruetion, and by collabora- 
tion between professor and students in laboratories, 
“the human touch,” so vital in education, was 
maintained, with striking effect. The Herald 
further says that Dr. Gilman was an Orientalist of 
good standing, a cartographer eminent enough 
to serve the nation as an expert in our dispute wito 
Great Britain over Venezuela, a writer of a credi- 
table biography of James Monroe and of Dana, 
Yale’s eminent geologist, and a prominent figure 
in the national civil service reform and charity ad- 
ministration movements. _ In all these capacities 
he deserves remembrance. 
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THE TEACHER AS AN INOCULATOR. 


Frank H. Hall of Aurora, LL, one of the best- 
known educators in the state, says: “Given an in- 
stitute, in which, besides the farmer, there are a 
county superintendent of schools and 100 teachers. 
A little later each teacher interests perhaps ten 
pupils, and these in turn ten pairs of parents, and 
we inoculate with the germs of scientific thrift and 
economy and intelligence applied to the business of 
farming and home-making, not simply an equal 
number of adults, but, 1,000 children, and through 
them, 1,000 fathers and 1,000 mothers. A teacher 
thoroughly interested in agriculture and in do- 
mestic science is worth, as a disseminator or as an 
inoculator, at least several times as much as the 
interested farmer.” 
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DECISION AGAINST FRATERNITIES. 


The daily papers are a unit in their attitude on 
the high school fraternity situation. Here is the 
view that a Cincinnati daily takes on the situa- 
tion :— 

“A member of a Chicago high school fraternity, 
who had been suspended from school for insisting 
upon his membership in the society, filed a pett- 
tion for a mandatory writ to compel the board 
of education to restore him to his high school 
privileges. The court denied the writ, thus sus- 
taining the board, which maintained that the ex- 
istence of the fraternities was an open rebellion 
against regulations which had been adopted in the 
interest of discipline and educational progress. 
This decision will be very helpful in maintaining 
the proposition that the conduct of a school is in 
the hands of official authority, and any interference 
on the part of pupils is both unlawful and uneduca- 
tional. The people who pay the taxes really own 
the schools, and they select a number of persons to 
act for them in the management of the schools. 
These persons are presumed to be men of capacity 
as well as of authority. That is the law on the 
subject and the sensible idea, too. Sensible, be- 
cause the young people are not supposed to be 
able to tell what is best for them from an educa- 
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tional point of view, and also, because the situation 
offers an opportunity to educate the children up to 
the idea of being under restraint of law and of re- 
specting that law, a need as great as all the knowl- 
edge that the schools teach.” 


re ns 
NOAH WEBSTER. 


Noah Webster was without a rival in his day as a 
philologist, his spelling book was the pioneer oi 
America’s school books which lead the world, and 
his dictionary has been the fountain from which 
have come all of our remarkable lexicons. Mr. 
Webster was one oi the men prominent in found- 
ing Amherst College, of whose board oi trustees 
he was president for several years. He was elected 
to the Massachusetts legislature by a practically 
unanimous vote. He spent the ten most impor- 
tant years of his life at New Haven, where he did 
most of the work on his dictionary. 
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A DEMONSTRATION FARM. 


Lhe South is awake to the new demands. True, 
the awakening is not uniform nor universal, but 
highly suggestive. For instance, John J. Dargan 
has inaugurated a demonstration farm at State- 
burg, S. C., at the General Sumter Acadeni) 
which challenges the admiration of the corn beit 
even. President Koosevelt and the department ox 
agriculture are personally interested in this enter- 
prise because of its great promise for the state. 
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WE APUJLOGIZE. 


Some months since, in what was intended as a 
complimentary reference to a new and every way 
useitul and desirable association, we were led to 
express regret, incidentally, that im the pupiica 
tions of the association, which we were noticing, 
the committee endorsed a special system of arith- 
metical instruction. his was not intended as a 
criticism, but as the expression gf a word oi cau- 
tion. One member of the association has writte, 
several letters asserting that a great wrong had be21 
done the association, as its committee had never 
done such a thing or thought of doing such a 
thing. Since he insists still that our silence con- 
tinues to emphasize the wrong done, we are ready 
to offer the most complete apology for the mis- 
representation, and the only excuse we have for 
warning them against doing what they have never 
done, what they have never thought of doing, is 
this sentence in the report of the committee: “The 
committee distinctly and emphatically endorses the 
system as every way advisable for instruction 
in elementary arithmetic.” It was very stupid oi 
us to mistake this for an endorsement or the 
shadow of a suspicion of an endorsement of any 
system of instruction in elementary arithmetic, 
and for such stupidity we most humbly apologize. 
Next time we will not be so careless as to think 
that a committee “distinctly and emphatically en- 
dorses” anything when it says that it does. 
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HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI. 

Sentiment ran. high at Cincinnati recently, when 
the corner-stone of the new Hughes high-school 
was laid. This is one of the most famous public 
high schools of the West and the building is to be 
the best free public high “school building west ot 
the Alleghanies, costing above the land a million 
dollars. A hundred years ago, when the West 
was very young and cities were scarcely more than 
villages, Thomas Hughes gave the money for 
building a high school. Because he had no chil- 
dren in his own home, tradition says that he 
wished children of his own day and those of future 
years to think kindly of him. Mr. Hughes was a 
cobbler, but his aspirations were noble, and the 
highest flight of his imagination could never have 
pictured the army of alumni of the Hughes high 
school, the 1,500 students in a million-dollar build- 
ing bearing his name. For a third of a century 
Dr. E. W. Coy has presided over the school, as he 
will continue to do in the elegant new building. 
He has made this the first in scholarly attainments 
as it has been in historic prestige. No other liv- 


‘ing educator of the West has for so long a time 


held the same position in the national councils that 
Mr. Coy holds. 
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GREAT BOOM FOR PLAYGROUNDS. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick has resigned his posi-~ 
tion as director of physical training in the schools 
of Greater New York to carry on playground 
work, His work will be along the lines of making 
use of the Sage Foundation Fund, which Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage has given for the purpose. Dr. Gulick is 
the one man in the United States eminently fitted 
for this work, and the appointment makes sure of 
the greatest possible usefulness of the playground 
movement educationally and morally. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


There is a new association called the American 
School Peace League. The object is to promote, 
through the schools and the educational public ot 
America, the interests of international justice and 
fraternity. All teachers, persons otherwise enlisted 
in the general work of education, and students 
in high schools, academies, normal schools, and 
colleges are eligible to membership. The govern- 
ment of the league is vested in a council of fifty or 
more persons, elected by the members of the 
league annually. The council elects from its num- 
ber'a president, two or more vice-presidents, a 
secretary, and a treasurer; also an executive com- 
mittee of ten, with the président,-secretary, and 
treasurer as additional members ex officiis. 
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MONKEYING WITH PSYCHOLOGY. 

Melvin R. Haggerty, who has attained so much 
notoriety this summer from his habit of living for 
several hours daily in the cage with monkeys in 
the Bronx zoo, New York, is a teacher in the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Latin school, and is also a stu- 
dent at Harvard. His object in living with mon- 
keys socially has been to study monkey psychol- 
ogy, for which he is to receive credits in his Har- 
vard course. Mr. Haggerty is a native of Ander- 
son, Ind., where he taught in the high school. He 
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was_one of the famous students at the University 
of Indiana, and has been offered large induce- 
ments to return there as the head of a department. 
The chances are that Harvard will exploit his 
monkey shines to the limit. 
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COLOR LINE IN IOWA. 


The color line has been drawn at Highland 
Park College, Des Moines, la. President O. H. 
Langwell has dismissed every colored student, and 
has announced that no more would be admitted. 
Feeling against the colored men in Des Moines is 
strong, and President Langwell says the white stu- 
dents take exceptions to the social equality em- 
ployed in permitting colored students to attend 
the college. 
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Every Harvard class celebrates its twenty-fifth 
anniversary by a donation to the college without 
restriction. This year this freewill offering 
amounted to $117,000. No other university has 
any such annual evidence of devotion. 

One of the most business-like school reports is- 
sued is that of Superintendent Carey Boggess of 
Springfield, O., who gives most complete statisti- 
cal reports of various phases of school activities. 
It is invaluable for library reference. 

Noah Webster’s “Spelling Book’’ made the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth a na- 
tional event. Incidentally his dictionary helped to 
magnify his reputation. 

Superintendent George I. Aldrich of Brookline 
was elected president of the Eastern Public Edu- 
cation Association at its recent meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

There is to be better behavior on the part of 
university students all along the line. Even Yale 
men cannot run over to New York for week-end 
hilarity. 

Thirty years ago the average with American 
children was four years of 200 days to the year; 
now it is five and a half years,a gain of 37 per 
cent. 

In the University of Kansas three-fifths of the 
students are going through college on their own 
earnings. 

New York city expends on schools three times 
as much as the thirty-three cities of Massachu- 
setts. 

In the South the children average 66 per cent. 
longer school life than a quarter of a century ago. 

Harrisburg is to have efficient medical school 
inspection, employing both physician and nurse. 

Massachusetts has forty-three state-approved 
high schools in towns of less than 500 families. 

Cornell enrolls 1,200 new students, with a total 
enrollment of 348 more than last year. 

Pittsburg is spending $2,000,000 on thirteen 
public playgrounds. 

The public schools of the United States cost 
about $300,000,000. 


Department of  Superintendence, Chicago, 
February 23, 24, 25. 


Washington has thirty-one public playgrounds. 
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THE WEEK 


AN ARMED TRUCE. 

What might be characterized as an armed truce 
prevails at present in the near East, pending the 
negotiations among the powers looking to an in- 
ternational conference. Servia’s belligerent spirit 
has been somewhat calmed by the discovery of a 
general state of unpreparedness, including a dearth 
of that prime necessity—ammunition. The Ser- 
vian parliament was not carried away by the clamor 
of the Servian press and people, but passed a vote 
of confidence in the government, which admits of 
temperate action. Austria is fully prepared to 
swoop down upon Servia at the first demonstration 
of hostility, but will, of course, do nothing while 
Servia remains peaceful. The Cretan parliament 
has ratified the declaration of union with Greece, 
but the Greek government has taken no action. 
Bulgaria is disturbed because no power has recog- 
nized its independence, and is finding the present 
tension trying and costly. Turkey continues to 
maintain a restrained and dignified attitude, and 
waits for the action of the powers, at the same 
time quietly making certain military preparations. 

PROSPECTS OF A CONFERENCE. 

The prospects of a conference have improved. 
Great Britain, Russia, and France are acting to- 
gether to that end; Germany is in substantial 
agreement with them, and there is little doubt of 
the co-operation of Italy. Of course, the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria and the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina will have to be accepted as ac- 
complished facts, but some measures must be 
taken to vindicate the sanctity of treaties, else gen- 
eral conditions of international lawlessness must be 
tolerated. Probably some form of compensation 
to Turkey will be insisted on. It is when the ques- 
tion of compensation to other powers, Russia in 
particular, is taken up that trouble may be looked 
for. 





A LAGGING CAMPAIGN. 

Rarely has a presidential campaign approached 
so near its end with so few demonstrations of pub- 
lic interest as in the present instance. One rea- 
son, of course, is that the issues between the great 
parties are not so sharply defined as they have 
been in recent campaigns. There are real differ- 
ences, but at some points they are differences of 
less or more, rather than of fundamental principles. 
\nother reason is the woeful lack of campaign 
funds, fromm which both parties suffer, but the Re- 
publican party relatively more than the Demo- 
cratic: but the registration of voters shows pretty 
good figures, and that is more important than cam 
paign oratory and fireworks. The election re 
turns may show that the absence of racket does not 
necessarily mean an absence of interest or of con- 
victions in the great American electorate. 

A NEED.OF RETRENCHMENT. 

It is reported that the heads of the various na- 
tional departments have been directed by the Presi 
dent to reduce their estimates for presentation to 
Congress to the smallest proportions consistent 
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with efficiency. The need of economy is urgent, 
for the deficiency for the current fiscal year already 
amounts to about $40,000,000, and is increasing 
daily. The treasury is experiencing some of the re- 
sults of the improvement in business conditions, 
and the revenue both from.customs and from. in- 
ternal revenue shows some increase, but not 
enough to warrant the hope of overtaking the 
deficit. There will be need of prudence both in the 
departments and in Congress. 


THE PERILS OF BALLOONING. 


It is plain that the conquest of the air is not go- 
ing to be effected without a good many perils, and 
probably more than one serious catastrophe. The 
international balloon race from a suburb of Berlia 
for the James Gordon Bennett trophy, in which 
twenty-three balloons, representing eight nations, 
participated, furnishes two instances in point; one, 
the bursting of the American balloon Conqueror at 
a height of 4,000 feet, and the almost miraculous 
escape of the occupants; and the other, a de- 
scent of the American balloon St. Louis in the 
North Sea, and the rescue of the aeronaut, Nason 
H. Arnold, of North Adams, and his companion, 
Harry J. Hewitt, after theyhad abandoned all hope. 


BRITISH POLITICS. 


The session of the British Parliament, just 
opened, finds four important measures waiting ac- 
tion. First on the schedule is a bill relating to the 
care and protection of children. Then comes the 
licensing bill, which it is expected that the Com- 
mons will pass and the Lords will veto; then the 
education bill; and finally the eight-hour bill, which 
may go over altogether for lack of time. It prom- 
ises to be difficult to hold the moderate Liberals in 
line for the measures favored by the radical domi- 
nant factions; and the Irish members are likely to 
be more than ever exacting. The by-elections con- 
tinue to show a drift against the government, and 
a dissolution and general election can hardly be 
long postponed. The best asset of the govern- 
ment is Sir Edward Grey, whose management of 
foreign affairs commands general approval. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERATION. 


A convention of delegates from Natal, the Cape 
Colony, the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, 
and Rhodesia has opened its sessions at Durban. 
The delegates are officially commissioned by the: 
respective governments, and the purpose of the 
convention is to frame some plan for the federation 
of the South African colonies, somewhat after the 
fashion of Canada and _  <Australia. Whatever 
scheme may be adopted will be submitted later to 
the colonial parliaments and possibly also to a 
popular referendum. The Dutch are in full politi- 
cal control in the Transvaal, Orange River, andl 
Cape Colonies, and it will be pretty hard to avoid 
racial suspicions and quarrels. There are also 
difficult questions of finance, and questions relating 
to the rights of the natives to be adjusted before 
federation is possible 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY, 


AOT I. 
Place: Plymouth. 

[Hider Brewster goes to Governor Bradford’s house. 
He knocks.] : 

Governor Bradford.—Good morning, Elder Brewster. 
Come in and sit down. j 

Bider Brewster.—Thank you, I will. 

(They sit down.] 

Governor Bradford.—How well the crops have turned 
out. All that we planted has grown finely. Bverybody 
has plenty of corn and wheat now for the winter. 

Elder Brewster.—Yes, I have come to see you about 
having a Thanksgiving day. We ought to thank God. 
It is He who made the corn and wheat to grow. Don’t 
you think we ought to set apart a day for Thanksgiving? 

Governor Bradford.—Yes, Ido. It is hardly a year 
since we came over in the Mayflower. What hard times 
we had at first! We were cold and hungry, and afraid 
of the Indians. How much better off we are now! 
Our houses are built. The Indians are friendly. And 
our storehouses are full of corn. We ought, indeed, fo 
thank God. 

Elder Brewster—Let us have Thanksgiving feast! 

Governor Bradford.—And let us invite the Indians to 
it! 

Elder Brewster.—Yes, do. I will tell everybody in 
Plymouth to get ready. And you send the invitation to 
the Indians. We'll have a great Thanksgiving feast. 

ACT II. 
Time: Thanksgiving Day. 

[Stephen comes running into Plymouth. All the other 
Pilgrims gather around him.]} 

The Pilgrims.—What’s the news? 

Stephen.—I took the invitation to the Indians, and 
they are coming. 

John.—How shall we talk to them? They all talk the 
Indian language. 

Priscilla.—That’s so. What shall we do? We can- 
not understand Indian language. 

Stephen.—Oh! That will be all right. One of (he 
Indians is nauned Squanto. He can talk English, and he 

will talk for the rest. 

Mrs. White.——Come now, let us get the dinner reidy. 
Who will help? 

Stephen.—I will. I'll go to the beach and dig clams. 

[He takes a pai! and shovel and goes to the beach.] 

John.—I’ll go fishing. 

(He takes a fishing rod and goes fishing in the bay.] 

Captain Standish.—I’ll go to the woods and shoot wild 
turkeys. 

{He takes his gun and goes to the woods.] 

Priscilla.—I’ll make a corn-meal pudding. 

[She goes into the house and stirs up a pudding.] 

Mary.—I’ll go and pick some wild grapes. 

[She goes.] 
Governor Bradford.—lI'll stand the tables and chairs 
in their places. We’ll eat out here under the trees. 
Mrs. White.—I’ll set the table. 

Captain Standish in the woods.—Bang! Bang! 
[Stephen comes back.] 
Stephen.—Here, Mary. I have dug a pail of clams. 

Mary.—Good! I'll put them to bake. 

Captain Standish in the woods.—Bang! Bang! 
{John comes back.] 

John.—Here, Priscilla. I have caught some fish. 

Priscilla.—That’s good. [ll broil them. 
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[Captain Standish comes back.] 
Captain Standish—See here, Mrs. White. I have 
shot some turkeys. 
Mrs. White.—Oh, what big ones! I'll dress them and 
roast them right away. 
The Indians.—-Ki yi! Kiyi! Ki yi! Ki yi! 
Captain Standish—Hark! Here come the Indians. 
: {In march the Indians.] 
Elder Brewster.—Welcome, Massasoit. Welcome, 
Samoset. Welcome, Squanto. 
[He shakes hands with them.] 


Governor Bradford.—You are all welcome to our 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


[He shakes hands with them.] 
Massasoit.—Chooka anita acka dumdum. 
Samoset.—Lala bickee opum oochee. 

Governor Bradford.—What do they say, Squanto? 

Squanto.—They say they are glad to be here. They 
are your good friends. 

Governor Bradford.—Glad to hear it. 

[They all sit down.] 

Elder Brewster.—The dinner is cooking, but it is not 
ready. How shall we enjoy ourselves till dinner time? 

Squanto.—Would you like to see us dance a war 
dance? 

All the Pilgrims.—Yes, yes! 

[The Indians march in a ring. They jump up and 
down. They yell “Ki yi!) 

Mrs. White-—Oh, oh! They frighten my baby! 


[She gets her baby and hushes it.] 


Captain Standish.—That was a good dance, Indiuns. 
Now would you like to see what we white men can do? 
All the Indians.—Ki yi! 
Squanto.—They mean—yes, yes. 
Captain Standish.—Forward, march! 
[The white men march up to a cannon.] 


Captain Standish—Halt! Load the cannon! 


[They load it.] 
Captain Standish.—Fire! 
The White Men.—Bang! 
{The Indians all jump. They run and hide behind the 
trees. ] 
Elder Brewster.—Do not be afraid. We _ will not 
shoot you. Tell them, Squanto. 


[Squanto tells them. They come out.) 

Squanto—What wonderful men you are! You can 
make it thunder. 

Elder Brewster.—That was not thunder. That was 
our cannon. 

Mrs. White.—Dinner is ready now. Won’t you sit 
down? 

[The men all sit down. The women wait on the 
table. Governor Bradford carves a turkey.] 

Governor Bradford.—What part of the turkey do you 
like, Massasoit, white meat or dark? Tell him what I 
say, Squanto. 

Squanto.—Skeetum mucha tootee? 

Massasoit.—Opee dumtee. 

Squanto.—He says any kind, thank you. 

Mary.—Have some more dressing, Elder Brewster? 

Elder Brewster.—Thank you, I will. 

John.—This is a fine pudding you made, Priscilla. 

Samoset.—Willa tacka gogo. 

Squanto.—-He means he would like some grapes 

Priscilla.—I’ll pass him some, 

[They eat everything up. Massasoit takes out a long 
pipe. He says something in Indian.] 
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Elder Brewster.—What does he say, Squanto? you some presents to take home with you. Here is a 
Squanto.—He wants you to smoke the pipe of pea:e ~ string of beads for each one. 


with us. Every man must smoke it to show that we are [He gives each Indian a string of beads. The In- : 


all friends together. The Indians always do this when dians put them on. They all say something in I ner 
they make peace. ndia 


et ik et ee 


4 
Elder Brewster —If it means peace, we shall be gicd Squanto.—They say they like them very much, and i 

to smoke it. . 2 now they bid you good-by. i 
[He takes a puff at the pipe, and passes it to the next All the Pilgrims.—Good-by, Indians. y 

man. Each man smokes in turn fill all have smoked.) {They shake hands. The Indians go away, yelling ; 
Squanto.—Now we have smoked the pipe of peace. It “Ki yi! Ki yil"]—From a “Book of Plays for Little 

is time to go home. Actors,” by Johnson and Barnum, published by the 


Governor Bradford.—Before you go, we want to give American Book Company. 





The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this world is to see something and i 
tell what he saw in a plain way.— ohn Ruskin. 
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OUTLINE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, WITH 3. What is American literature? 


QUESTIONS. (1) 4. What four geographical divisions has Eng- 
BY SUPERINTENDENT W. N. BEETHAM, lish literature to-day? (Ans., America, England, 4 
Carrollton, Ohio. Canada, and Atistralia.) t 
THE DIVISIONS. 5. What first, native American writer made a | 
I. The Colonial Period (1607-1765). reputation in Europe? “ey ! 
II. The Revolutionary Period (1765-1800). . 6. What was the ¢ New England Primer ; 
III. The National Period (1800-—). The Bay Psalm Book”? “Poor Richard's Al- | 
A. Authors Born Before 1800. manack”’? ‘. ‘ : me . | 
| Bewe! Wetenth: %. Tell of Franklin’s life, and of his service to 
C. Poe and a Group of Historians. his country. ‘ 
eS Pee aol Sate 8. In what three fields was Franklin famous? 
E; The lanovétors. 9. What translation did Eliot make? 
F. Imaginative Writers. 10. What connection had Franklin with Brad- 
G. “Women Singers.” dock’s defeat? 
HH . Dielect:: Noweliete: 11. Give an account of Jonathan Edwards. 
lL The Naturalhists. Name the books he wrote. 
J. Humorists. 12. For what paper did Franklin do his first 
K. Present Day Essayists and Historians. writing? ‘ : 
I. The Colonial Period (1607-1765). II. The Revolutionary Period (1765-1800). 
1. John Smith (1579-1632), Political Writers. 
a. “A True Account of Virginia.” 1. Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826). 
b. “The General History of Virginia, oe Declaration of Independence. 
New England, and the Summer: __b.-“Memoirs.” 
Isle.” He wrote seven other 2. Thomas Paine (1737-1809). 
wentes. a. “Common Sense.” 
2. Anne Brodstreet (1612-1672). b. The Crisis (a periodical). 
a. “The Tenth Muse.” (Poetry?) Gs ‘Rights of Man. ee ; 
3. Theological Writers. d. “The Age of Reason” (infidelic). 
a. John Eliot—‘Bay Psalm Book.” 3. get Jey (5), Madison (29). 
vn ". “Neos a. e Federalist. 
b. Ge age New England 4, Chief Justice Marshall (jurist). 
c. Increase Mather—‘lllustrious Provi- a. “Life of Washington.” 
dences.” Poets. r I 
d. Cotton Mather—* Magnalia.” 5. a. John Trumbull—"McFingal.” 
4. Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). b. Joseph Hopkinson—“Hail Colum- 
a. “The Freedom of the Will.” bia.” 
b. “The Religious Affections.” c. Timothy: Dwight—“Columbia.” 
5. Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790). Novelists. 
a. “Poor Richard’s Almanack.” 6. Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810). 
b. “Autobiography.” a. “Arthur Mervyn.” 
QUESTIONS ON THB COLONIAL AGB. QUESTIONS ON THE REVOLUTIONARY PBHRIOD. 
1. What was the first book written in 1. Who was the promoter of the “State's 
America? The first one printed in America? Rights” doctrine? 


2. What was Cotton Mather’s connection with 2. What high position did Timothy Dwight 
the Salem Witchcraft trials? hold? 
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3. Why is Jefferson’s name mentioned in 
American literature? 
' 4. Who revised the draft of the Constitution? 


(Ans., Gouverneur Morris.) 


5. Who was the first American romancer or 
novelist? 
6. How many papers did Hamilton, Jay, and 


.Madison each respectively furnish to the Feder- 


alist? 

%. What pamphlet did Washington order to be 
read to the troops? Why? 

8. How long was Marshall chief justice? 

9. What great work did the Federalist do? 

10. Name the orators of this period. 

11. The collected writings of George Washing- 


ton amount to how many volumes? (Ans., 
Twelve.) 
12. Who was the first American to follow 


literature as a professsion? 
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FOR THE QUICK WORKERS. 


In every class there are a few very quick chil- 
dren who can do the required work in a much 
shorter time than the average child. To keep 
these out of mischief and furnish them with profita- 
ble employment, I put on our book table, every 
Monday morning all the books, magazines, and 
pictures relating to our school work for the week 
which I can find in the library, at home, or bor- 
row. Ona sheet of paper above the table is wri:- 
ten the subjects and just what pages to read. The 


child with leisure time can always find something 
to interest him there. 
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SETTING OR SITTING. 
A farmer said to a summer boarder that one of 
his hens was “sitting.” 
“You mean that she is ‘setting,’” said- the 
boarder. 
“Well, I don’t care whether she is ‘sitting’ or 
‘setting,’ but when she cackles I wants to know 


whether she has been ‘laying’ or ‘lying,’” he re- 
plied. 
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THE MIXED METAPHOR. 


The mixed metaphor in literature, our best, is not by 
any means an unknown quantity. Rhetorics can glean a 
full sheaf here and there, and the student often amuses 
himself during a dull hour with the collection, and admits 
a text-book affords some fun. 

Henry van Dyke essays the drama in the August 
Scribner’s. His subject is Naaman, the leper-cursed 
captain of Damascus’s hosts, and the title, “The House 
of Rimmon.” One of the courtiers is differentiated from 
the others by his use of mixed metaphors. When 
Rakhaz first speaks, and says: “The Assyrians are blazing 
along like a waterspout to chop Damascus down like a 
handful of chaff,” the reader is nonplussed, and won- 
ders if the author has lost his literary cunning. That 
there is “method in his madness” begins to dawn upon 
the comprehension, when Rakhaz calls Naaman “a 
broken reed whose claws have been cut.” Long before, 
in his last speech in this first installment, Rakhaz tells of 

“The precious jewels on the tree of life,” 
and exclaims :— 


“But save the corner-stones that float the ship!” 
We are inclined to answer the gifted noble’s final query: 
“Have I not spoken well?” with a most hearty “Admir- 
ably!” and to thank him for a wealth of fresh examples 


of the mixed metaphor, a boon to teachers and students 
of rhetoric. . 
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THE MAN OF GALILEE. A New Enquiry. By 
Georgé R. Wendling. Charlestown, West Virginia: 
Olcott Publishing Company. Library edition. Price, 

1.00. 

te is cause for congratulation that the publishers have 

brought out a library edition of this extraordinary 
book, an important enquiry as to the Man of Galilee, 
an enquiry reverent, scholarly, brilliant. No one has 
made a more masterly plea for the acceptance of the 
divinity of the Man of Galilee on the ground of his in- 
tellectual superiority. There is a charm in the style of 
thinking and of expression that holds one’s attention 
and interest to the close, so that many who are not 
ordinarily interested in a study of this nature will read 
it with enthusiasm. In his introduction to this edition 
Mr. Wendling pays his respect ina dignified way to 
those critics who are disturbed because he does not pay 
more heed to some of the contentions of the higher 
critics. One docs not inspire faith by a study of 
doubt, and his mission is to present in bold and graphic 
outline the Biblical story of the Christ, and he does this 
so heroically as to challenge admiration and develop 
faith. In this age of the world there is no danger of a 
failure of the supply of critical—higher critical—dis- 
cussions, and it is well that there should be a man, 
now and then, outside the clerical office, who presents 
the Scriptures in their own nobility, and who lets them 
speak for themselves without hanging out an interroga- 
tion point at every possible place. 


THE FREE LIFE. By Woodrow Wilson, president of 


Princeton University. Special type designs by the 
Merrymount Press. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Cloth. Gilt top. Price, 75 cents; postage, 8 
cents. 


President Wilson, in this forceful little volume based 
upon a baccalaureate address delivered before his own 
university, makes a plea for individuality—the living 
of one’s life unfettered by conventionality and tradition. 
“It may seem strange and futile counsel to give to a 
company of young men who are about to go out into the 
world to ask a living of it,—a chance to serve it, to par- 
take of its life and of its rewards,—to tell them that 
they must not conform to what they find, must not ac- 
cept the rules of the life they enter as novices, by per- 
mission and not by right, which they enter as those whe 
learn and not as those who would teach. Their advice 
will neither be asked nor accepted, and they will be 
laughed at for their pains if they offer it. But the 
counsel is no counsel of presumption. It is a mere coun- 
sel of integrity. The ‘world’ is no fixed thing or order of 
life that stands unchanged from generation to genera- 
tion, or even from day to day. Its habit and practice 
change with every generation that rules it, and your 
generation is to come, one of these days, upon its years 
of rule.” This quotation reveals the fibre of the book. 





THE MOTHER TONGUE. Book I.: Lessons in Speak- 


ing, Reading, and Writing English. By Sarah 
Louise Arnold of Simmons College and George 
Lyman Kittredge of Harvard. Cloth. Illustrated. 
322 pp. 

Book II.: An Elementary English Grammar. By 


George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard and Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons College, Cloth, 
Illustrated. 358 pp. Revised edition. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Mother Tongue” has had a large use in all parts 
of the country because of its pedagogical and literary at- 
tractiveness for teacher and student, because there is a 
clear-cut distinction made between learning to speak, 
read, and write English on the one hand and knowing 
the grammar of the language on the other. Miss Ar- 
nold, who had the initiative in Book I., is without a peer 
in the scope and value of her experience in directing the 
work of children in their language-learning years. She 
was eminently successful as a teacher in two large Mas- 
sachusetts towns, as a primary supervisor at Saratoga, 
at Minneapolis, and Boston before she became dean of 
Simmons College. Dr. Kittredge, who has the initiative 
in the making of the grammar (Book II.), is Harvard’s 
leading authority in English. Each has had critical 
oversight and a free hand in co-operating with the other 
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am both books, The grading is admirabie, the elimina- 
tion of traditional pedagogical follies is compleis, the 
variety of illustrative material is adequate, the use of 
nature, art, and literature is abundant. In the grammar 
every latest thought on the subject has been passed in 
review and if valuable has been used regardless of con- 
servatives and radicals. Whoever teaches these books 
may be certain that he has the latest ideas and the most 
approved methods to be found anywhere, and that he is 
not wasting time either on obsolete traditions or freaky 
#chemes. Here we may teach English at its best. 


AIKEN’S MUSIC COURSB. In one book. By Walter 
H. Aiken, supervisor of music, Cincinnati public 
schools. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Cloth. Square 8vo. 203 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

There will always be a demand for a one-book cours2 
in school music, and any new music beok will be wel- 
come if it brings along new singable songs, and as this is 
a one-book course and has an abundance of one-part 
songs available to singers of any age it is sure of a 
warm welcome. It also provides a well-chosen collec- 
tion of songs for two, three, and four parts. The 
poems, selected with great care, are representative of 
the best English and American authors. We think this 
reader is the first to take up systematically the simpler 
elements of instruction, to present them clearly, and to 
illustrate them abundantly with single voice songs and 
part songs. Several of the works have been compiled 
for the general purposes of sight singing. The instruc- 
tion is not too prominent, but is given in sufficient detail 
to make the entire contents of the book practical to the 
pupil, and at the same time to simplify its presentation 
to the teacher. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER. By Helen A. 
McMahon, Marie M. McMahon, and Anna H. Mc- 
Mahon. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 126 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

The rhyme primer is to be universal. It is one of the 
most important departures of recent times. The won- 
der is that it was so late in coming. The home has 
brought up children in nursery rhymes for years with- 
out any serious thought on the part of teachers, till re- 
cently, that they had any place in a primer. Teachers 
have often used these rhymes surreptitiously and apolo- 
getically, but now they are given due recognition in 
high circles. The rhymes are mostly nursery rhymes, 
with a few from Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Child's 
Garden of Verse” and other sources. Many of these 
rhymes are familiur to the children when they enter 
school; most of their parents knew them when they 
were children; thus they are a pleasing link between 
school and howe. They are rhythmical and iteresting, 
and their sentiment is pleasing. Being short, they do 
not greatly tax the child’s memory, and each one may 
easily be presented as a whole. The stories are bright 
and interesting. They are developed from the rhymes, 
which provide the vocabulary. A story, or a series of 
stories, follows each rhyme. The vocabulary contains 
most of the words found in the average primer. In the 
first part of the book, it is developed from twelve 
rhymes and consists of 157 words, only eighteen of 
which are not given in these rhymes. Through the 
medium of these rhymes such words as where, there, 
what, when, in, on, the, this, that, and, but, said, with, 
and many others that often prove stumbling blocks to 
the child are taught easily and surely. The plan as to 
printing and illustrating is such that the children will 
be eager to read the stories, in order that they may 
know more about the pictures, which, however, are 
subordinated to the text. 


SIDNEY AT COLLEGER. By Anna Chapin Ray. The 
fourth volume in the popular “Sidney” series. Lllus- 
trated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. Cloth. 290 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Anna Chapin Ray is doing some brilliant writing for 
young women Her famous Teddy Series has these 
six books: “Teddy: Her Book,” “Phebe: Her Profes- 
sion,” “Teddy: Her Daughter,” ‘“Nathalie’s Chum,” 
*“Ursula’s Freshman,” “Nathalie’s Sister”; and her Sid- 
mey Series has these three before “Sidney at College”: 
“Sidney: Her Summer on the St. Lawrence,” “Janet: 
Her Winter in Quebec,” “Day: Her Year in New York.” 
No one more thoroughly knows, or better depicts, the 
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heart of a young girl, her joys and her sorrows, her am- 
bitions and her endeavors, than Miss Ray. In this vol- 
ume Sidney Stayre is shown as a freshman at Smith 
College, enjoying to the full the pleasures that fill her 
days, having her individual difficulties, and with all the 
freshman’s adoration for upper class girls and happen- 
ings. Sidney and her college friends form a group of 
lovable young people whom all girl readers can but take 
to their hearts. 


THE SPRING CLEANING. As told by Queen Oross- 
patch. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. With illus- 
trations in color by Harrison Cady. New York: The 
Century Company. Cloth, 

A sweeter little gift book will never be asked than 
this. Everybody knows of the author, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” but 
there may be those who do not know Harrison Cady; if 
so, they are to be pitied, for no man has quite such a gift 
in fairy creation as he, whether he does it in black and 
white or in color, as here. Everything about the book 
from cover to cover, in type and color, has an exquisite 
charm. Here is every appeal to restful smile that can 
be desired. 


THE FLAMING SWORD. And Other Legends of the 
Earth and Sky. By Edith Ogden Harrison, author 
of “The Moon Princess,” “Prince Silverwings,” and 
“The Star Fairies.” Illustrations in color by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Oo. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

Mrs. Edith Ogden Harrison is a writer of exqui-ite 
fancies, ranking her with the masters in her figurative 
translations of nature and literature. Every book from 
her pen has been a revelation, but this, the latest, is in 
some respects her best, especially as she takes Bible 
stories as the basis of her fancyings. She is always 
reverent though purely original in her interpretations, 
She is peculiarly sensitive lest any one should think she 
held the Scripture record responsible for her lessons de- 
duced therefrom. This is a beautiful book entirely 
apart from the literature, as it is delightful reading 
aside from the exquisite art. 








| New Text - Books 
THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


By Eliza R. Bailey and John M, Manly 


Part One (grades 2-4), 16 cents net. Part Two 
(grades 5-8), 20 cents net. Complete, 25 cents net. 


THE BEGINNERS’ SERIES. A Primer 30c net 


The Beginners’ Primer is exceptional because of 

| the large amount of children’s classic literature used, 
and the number and variety of exercises teaching 
intelligent reading. 


THE BEGINNERS’ SERIES. A First Reader *e 


The Beginners’ Reader contains special exercises 
| for developing good expression, and numerous prac- 
/ tical and reliable suggestions to teachers. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 


By Augusta Stevenson 
Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith, 40c net 
i This reader for the fourth grade is made up of 
| dramatized versions of favorite tales from Andersen, 
Grimm, Asop, etc. It will arouse greater interest in 
} oral reading and will develop an expressive voice. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 


By Eva March Tappan Fully Dllustrated 65c net 


An introductory history giving in an interesting, 
| connected narrative an outline of the chief events in 
| Greek history. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS will be sent upon request 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

, October 22, 23, 24: University Convo- 
cation of the State of New York, 
Senate chamber, Albany. 

October 29, 30, 31: Michigan State 

* Teachers’ Association Institute, 
Saginaw. 

October 29, 30, 31: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Portland. 

October 30: Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Charlemont. 

October 30: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 

October 31: New England High 
School. Commercial Teachers’ <As- 
sociation, Malden. 

October 31: Bristol County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Taunton. 

November 5, 6, 7: Rhode Island Insti- 

‘tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 

November 6: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics’ hall and Classical high 
‘school building, Worcester. 

November 13: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin School hall, Boston, Mass. 

November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
sourl Teachers’ Association, Hun- 
nibal. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
sonri Teachers” Association, Cam- 
eron. 

November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Oape 
Girardeau. 


November 26. 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 


souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 

November 26, 27. 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 


November 27, 28: The Central Asso- 
ciation of Science and Mathemat- 
ics Teachers, Englewood High 
school, Chicago. 

November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 

December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los’ Ange- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
non, San Diego. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 

_ Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. - 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
Hi. 


-dents, the largest registration 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The members of the 
Association of Southern States Su- 
perintendents of Education _ last 
week visited several of the Boston 
schools, including the Washington 
school, the new Mather school, the 
Derehester High school, and the nor- 
mal school group, accompanied by 
Chairman Storrow of the _ school 
committee, whose guests they were 
at luncheon at the Union Club. R. 
C. Ogden, president of the south- 
ern educational board, who is in 
charge of the party, expressed 
himself as being highly pleased 
with the visit and its ~- results. 
O. B. Martin, a member of the party, 
from Columbia, 8. C., said that the 
whole party was very much pleased 
with the school system of Boston 
and that this visit of the southern 
educators would bear immediate 
fruit in the South, as each of the 
visitors is in a position to put into 
practice the ideas that he has gained 
during his stay in Boston. He added 
that the ungraded classes for the chil- 
dren who do not speak English were 
especially interesting to the members 
of the association. 

The Chelsea fire has sent nearly 
2,000 pupils into nearby cities. Cam- 
bridge alone has received about 600 
of them. 

NEW BEDFORD. The New Bed- 
ford ‘Teachers’. Association late'y 
held a reception which was largely 
attended and successful. About 200 
teachers were present, all of the 
school principals, and a number of 
the members of the school board. In 
the receiving line were Superinten- 
ent Allen P. Keith’ and Mrs. Keith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter. I. Hamilton, 
Miss Cora A. Newton, Miss Jose- 
phine B. Stuart, and Miss Carrie E. 
Footman. Miss Emma kK. Shaw 
was in charge of the ushers, and 
Miss Marion H. Swasey was at the 
head of the refreshment committee. 


SALEM. At the opening of its 
fifty-fourth year the Salem Normal 
school has an enrollment of 245 sta- 
of re- 
cent years. The increase in meim- 
bership is due, in part, to the system 
of admission by certificate, which 
went into effect last year, and in part 
to the interest inanifesied in the 
commercial department, established 
this fall. The aim of this depart- 
ment is to fit students to become 
teachers of commercial branches in 
high schools, by combining the work 
of the reguiar normal course with 
special training in commercial sub- 
jects. Arthur J. Meredith, formerly 
of Atlantie City, is in charge of the 


course, with Miss Mary L. Smith of 
Ithaca, N. Y., as assistant in stenog- 


raphy and typewriting. Among the 
changes in the faculty are the ap- 
pointment of Sumner W. Cushing as 
instructor in mineralogy and geog- 
raphy, succeeding William C. Moore, 
who has accepted the position as 
head of the department of education 
in .Mt.. Holyoke College: F. W: Reid 
in the department of manual train- 
ing, in place of C. Edward Newell, 
present supervisor of drawing in 
Springfield. 


TAUNTON. The 
annual 


thirty-second 


meeting of the Bristol 
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The Best Pens Made 


The best pensin the world for 
every style of writing are 8 pencer- 
Tian Steel Pens. You will find 


among them just the kind of point, 
elasticity and ink-feeding quality 
that is best suited to your work. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


are hand-made from a peculiarly 
tough and springy steel, hence pos-*; 
sess every desirable pen quality and 
, outwear others. A sample card of 
12, all different, sent free foré cts. 
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PUBLISHED OCT. 1, 1908 
LITERATURE IN THE 


COMMON SCHOOLS 
By Prof. John H. Cox, W. Virginia University 


A book for grade teachers with a 
definite plan of work, a model course 
of study, and a list of geod and low- 
priced editions. 





Cloth, 90 cents, net 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
You Do Not Teach Art! 


But you want the art work of the 
schools in your charge to be equal or 
superior to others. You select your 
art teachers with this result in view. 
Let the same consideration be given 
the materials used. 


Bradley's Water Colors 


were desig»ed and are manufactured, 
first and last, for educational work. 
These colors, with Bradiey’s crayons 
and the new line of tinted drawin 

pavers. are a source of progress an 

nspiration to teachers and pupils, of 
economy to schools. 


—Our beautiful art catalogue shows 
by picture and text what these goods 
are and why the use of them in your 
schools will Phighten the teacher’s task 
and heighten the pupils’ interest. 
Write for a copy, with samples of pa- 
pers, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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County Teachers’ Association Will be 
held in the Winslow chureh Satur- 
day, October 31. The following pro- 
gram has been arranged :— 

General meeting: Address, 
Making of Men and Women,” 
fessor H. H. Horne, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

Primary section, Lewis A. Fales 
presiding—“Number in Primary 
Grades,” Ella L. Sweeney, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Grammar section, Everett B. Dur- 
fee presiding—‘“The Moral and So- 


“The 


cial Value of History,” Wilbur ¥F. 
Gordy, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield. 


High school section, Frederic I. 
Pope presiding—‘“The Relation of 
the Existing Public Schools to In- 
dustrial Education,’ Charles H. 
Morse, secretary state commission 


on industrial education. 

Afternoon session—-Report of sec- 
retary. treasurer, and committees; 
election of officers; presentation of 
the interests and advantages of the 
Teachers’ Annuity Guild. Address, 
“The Training of Our Teachers,’ W. 
H. P. Faunce, president Brown Uni- 
versity. 

The officers are: President, H. W. 
Harrub, Taunton; vice-presidents, 
Margaret J. Bury, Fall River; Hd- 
ward B. Gray, New Bedford; secre- 
tary, Charles A. Hathaway, ‘Taun- 
ton; treasurer, Charles E. Reed, Fall 
River. 

WORCESTER. The Massachu- 
setts school superintendents met 
October 16, with an attendance of 
about seventy-five. John G. Thomp- 
son, principal of the Fitchburg State 
Normal school, spoke on “The Small 
High School: How Can the Course of 
Study be Made More Practical?’ 
Frank F. Murdock, principal of the 
North Adams State Normal school, 
talked on “How to Secure Effective- 
ness in the High School,” and the 
subject was discussed by Superin- 
tendents Charles F. Adams of Spen- 
cer, F. E. Corbin of Southbridge, C. 


A. Record of Bridgewater, and Ira 
T. Chapman of Millbury. At the 
afternoon session a paper on “Less 


Schooling for Children Under Bight 
Years of Age” was read by Superin- 
tendent Frank E. Parlin of Quincy, 
and “A Shorter School Day for Pu- 
pils in the First and Second Grades,” 
by Superintendent William H. 


Holmes, Jr., of Westerly, R. I. 
These subjects were discussed in 
general by Superintendents D. C. 


Bliss of Brockton, F. BH; Spaulding of 
Newton, and George Rugg of Prince- 
ton. 





CONNECTICUT. 





MERIDEN. The annual business 
meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association was held here 
October 17, with the officers and ten 
delegates from each of the conven- 
tions held at New Haven and Hart- 
ford present. The report of Treas- 
urer Nichols of the association 
showed a balance on hand of $1,492. 
80. The officers chosen were as fol- 
lows: President, J. B. Stanton, Nor- 
wich; first vice-president, G. H. 
Tracy, Danbury; second vice-presi- 
dent. W. H. Hall, West Hartford; 
recording secretary, H. I. Matthew- 
son, Milford; corresponding secre- 


Pro- 
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tary, S. 


T. Williams, Colchester; 
treasurer, 


W. EF. Nichols, - New 
Haven; auditor, J. L. Chapman, 
Plainfield; executive committee, 
Miss Bessie E. House, Bridgeport; 
H. D. Marsh, Rockville; F. H. Beede, 
New Haven; A. D. Call, Hartford. 
The committee on pensions was or- 
dered to circulate a_ pension bill 
which the association had approved 
of and the following were named as 
a committee to urge the passage of 


a pension bill in the legislature: 
Charles L. Ames, Hartford; Sherman 
I, Graves, New Haven; Henry. T. 


Burr, Willimantic; Nathan I. Bishop, 
Norwich; Huphrosyne Bown, Bridyge- 
port; Mrs. L. A. Cummings, Plaits- 
ville; Strong Comstoek, Danbury; 
Elizabeth J. Cairns, Hartford, and D. 
D. Lambert, New Haven. It was 
voted to support the propaganda he- 
ing conducted by the association of 
school superintendents and teachers 
to secure better certification of teach- 
ers. 


NORWICH. Dr. Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, first president Of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and later of the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, 
fell dead of heart disease at the 
home of his brother, William C. Gil- 
man, in Norwich October 13. Dr. 
Gilman was born in Norwich and 
was graduated from Yale in 18532. 
He continued his studies at Cam- 
bridge and Berlin. He became libra- 
rian of Yale and subsequently 
professor of physical and _ political 
geography there, and secretary of 
the government board of the Shef- 
field Scientific school. Dr. Gilman 
served far a short time as superin- 
tendent of public schools of New 
Haven. From his post in Yale he 
was invited in 1870 to become first 
president of the University of Cali- 
fornia. This call was not accepted, 
but two years later, when another 
call came, he went to California and 
remained at the head of the univer- 
sity till 1875. At that time he was 
elected to the presidency of Johns 
Hopkins University. Dr. Gilman 
was married in 1883 to Miss Eliza- 
beth Woolsey, a cousin of the late 
Dr. Theodore Dwight, president of 
Yale University. He was at the 
head of the university twenty-six 


years, retiring in 1901. He took up 
the work at the Carnegie Institute 


then, and was its first president also. 
Dr. Gilman put in four years at this 
work. During the time previous, e- 
sides his work at the universities, he 
had filled many important positions. 
He was United States commissioner 
on the boundary line between Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, and before this 
president of the Oriental Society. 
He acted as commissioner of awards 
at the Atlanta exposition, and was 
president of the John F. Slater fund 
for education of the freed man. He 
was the author of numerous books 
and treatises. Among these were 
biographies of James Monroe and 
James D. Dana, the geologist. 


The board of education of the Cen- 
tral school district organized last 
week. Amos A. Browning was re- 
elected president, and Dr. J. H. Al- 
len secretary. 

Superintendent J. B. Stanton of 
the West Chelsea district has made 
the following rearrangement of the 
teaching force of the district:— 


* men so engaged, 


43¢ 


Mt. Pleasant Street school—Miss 
Gertrude L. Ward, principal, grade 
nine; Miss Isabelle M. Orawford,. 
grades eight and nine; Miss Corinne 
EK. White, grade eight; Miss Mary J, 
Murphy, grade seven; Miss Marion 
M. Perkins, grade seven; Miss Bliza- 
beth G. Beckley, grade seven; Miss 
Mary E. Mullin, grade six; Miss 
Katie A. Murphy, grade five; Miss 
Eliza B. Dolbeare, grade four; Miss 
Julia J. Good, grade one; Miss M. 
Evelyn Whitehead, grade-one. 

High Street school—Miss L. Angie 
Stanton, principal, grade five; Miss 
Adelaide B, Crooks, grade four; Miss 
Agnes .McCloud, grade three; Miss 
Katie J. Willey, grade two; Miss 
Winifred A. Skelley, grade one; Miss 
Alice M. Clark, grade one; Miss 
Teresa V. Coughlin, grade one. 

Pearl Street school—Miss Ida _ F. 
Spofford, principal, grades five and 
six; Miss Katherine BE. Murray, 
grades three and four; Miss Lucy +i. 
Mullin, grade two; Miss Georgia DB. 
Elliott, grade one. 

West Thames Street school—Miss 
Emma M. Ward, principal, grades 
four and five; Miss M. Gerirude 
Burke, grades three and four; Miss 
Mary T. Good, grade two; Miss Mary 
E. Young, grade one. 


NEW HAVEN. Students work- 
ing their way, wholly or in part, 


through Yale earned during the year 
ending March 20, a total of about 
$214,449, according to the annual re- 
port of the bureau of self help at the 
university. The report explains that 
a circular sent out to the students 
earning their way through Yale elic- 
ited responses which gave the total 
amount earned as $190,449. It is then 
estimated that by adding $5,000 for 
one term of first-year classes not in- 
cluded previously and $19,090 for the 
tenth part of self-supporting or par- 
tially self-supporting students who 
did not report the whole amount ac- 
tually earned was about $214,449, 
The report then gives a list showing 
the kind of work done, the number of 
and the amount 
earned as follows: Teaching, chiefly 
by students in the graduate depart- 
ment, 182 men, $27,620; waiting on 
table, 1385 men, $18,463; managing 
eating clubs, sixty-one men, -$7,46); 
clerical work, 1938 men, $22,224; can- 
vassing, 130 men, $10,970; editorial 
and newspaper work, 18 men, $3,319; 
caring for lawns and furnaces, 32 
men, $1,711; typewriting and stenog- 
raphy, 29 men, $2,671; street rail- 
way work, 15 men, $2,418; employ- 
ment in ehurch and chapel choirs, 17 
men, $1,897. 

NEW BRITAIN. The normal 
school has had the first unpleasant- 
ness in many years. It was not seri- 
ous but annoying. Nearly twenty of 
the young women attending the 
school were placed under suspension 
for having “cut” their studies for the 
Hartford celebration. The faculty 
closed the school on Tuesday so all 
might attend, but these girls, not 
content with one day at the celebra- 
tion, took French leave on Wednes- 
day, though the importance of re- 
turning had been solemnly § im- 
pressed. The faculty was obdurate 
and compelled the mild disgrace of 
suspension. 

TOLLAND. The Ratcliffe Hicks 
Memorial school was dedicated Octo- 
ber 17 in the presence of a large 
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gathering of townspeople. There 
were literary exercises and short ad- 
dresses by President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University and 
President F. 8. Luther of Trinity 
College. Mr. Hicks left a bequest of 
$10,000 with which to build the 
school, and Miss Minnie Ellen Hicks, 
his sister, gave $3,000 to meet fhe 
cost of the equipment. The struc- 
ture is of brick with stone trim- 
mings. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. More changes 
have occurred in the personnel of the 
supervisory corps this year than ever 
before in the history of the local 
schools. C. S. Clark, who was pro- 
moted on July 1 from the position of 
supervising principal of the second 
division to the office of director of 
intermediate instruction, was elected 
superintendent of schools of Somer- 
ville, Mass., and assumed charge of 
the schools of that city on September 
1. He was succeeded as supervising 
principal of the second division by B. 
W. Murch, who for several years has 
been principal of the Force school. 
Upon Mr. Clark’s resignation as di- 
rector of intermediate instruction, 
8. E. Kramer, supervising principal 
of the sixth division, was promoted 
to that office. Miss Flora L. Hund- 
ley, principal of the Seaton school, 
was chosen to succeed Mr. Kramer 
as supervising principal of the sixth 
division. Miss Hundley’s promotion 
is noteworthy in that it is the first 
case of the promotion of a woman to 
the position of supervising principal. 
W. W. Black, supervising principal 
of the third division, resigned on 
September 1 to accept the chair of 
pedagogy in the Indiana State Uni- 
versity. He was succeeded by B. L. 
Thurston, former head of the de- 
partment of business practice in the 
Business High school. Charles Hart, 
who for many years was an assistant 
to Mr. Thurston, succeeded him as 
head of the department. The va- 
eancy in the supervising principal- 
ship of the eleventh division was 
filled by the promotion of Miss M. P. 
Shadd. The schools of Washington 
_ have lost much in the withdrawal of 
Mr, Clark and Mr. Black from the 
corps of supervising principals. Both 


were strong, capable educational 
leaders, such as a school system 
finds it difficult to replace. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Two new school- 
houses, each to cost $55,000, will be 
erected immediately, one at the cor- 
ner of Warren and William streets, 
and one at the corner of Hull and 
Clement streets; one will be erected 
at the corner of Ramsay and Scott 
streets to cost $66,000. The school 
board has purchased the property at 
1305 McCulloh street for the use of 
the Western High school. 

The increased attendance at the 
Polytechnic Institute has made im- 
perative the providing of more room, 
Consequently Grammar School No. 
46 has been fitted up as an annex, in 
which all the first-year pupils are 
cared for. 

Miss Frances Jenkins, who for two 
years has been connected with the 
city schools as teacher in the Train- 
ing schogl and as supervisor of prac- 
tice, has resigned to become profes- 
sor of pedagogy and supervisor of 
practice in the Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Charles H. Kolb, a graduate of the 
Western Maryland College, and for 
several years an instructor in the 
Westminster High school, has been 
appointed instructor in English and 
Latin in the City College. 

Charles H. Gray has been ap- 
pointed instructor in commercial 
geography and bookkeeping in the 
City College and the Western High 
school, to divide his time equally 
between the two schools. 

Miss Florence M. Layman has been 
appointed assistant supervisor of 
practice. 

Dr. Powhatan Clarke, until re- 
cently instructor in physical geog- 
raphy and chemistry in the City Co!- 
lege, has been made a special assist- 
ant in the office of the principal of 
the Polytechnic Institute. 


DELAWARE. 
WILMINGTON. Miss Bessie C. 
Devine, principal of School No. 6, 
for many years one of the most suc- 


cessful primary instructors in the 
city, has been elected by the board of 
public education to fill the unexpired 
term of assistant superintendent 
created by the death of Miss Mary 
C. I. Williams. Miss Devine is a 
close student of modern education, is 
thoroughly conversant with the con- 
ditions and needs of the local 
schools, and is in every way well 
prepared for the work that will come 
under her direction and supervision. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

Permanent organization has been 
effected by the high schools of the 
state, with the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Joseph 8. 
Stewart of the University of Geor- 
gia; vice-president, O. R. Horton of 
Monticello; secretary-treasurer, A. C, 
Miller of Americus. Each congres- 
sional district has its executive com- 
mittee and the presidents of these 
eleven committees constitute the 
executive committee of the state 
body. 








CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The city normal 
school has 215 students. A fine new 
building is to be built for this schoo}, 

CINCINNATI. The Cincinnati 
Principals’ Association held its first 
meeting September 25. President 
Walter H. Aiken delivered an inaug- 
ural speech which was very well re- 
ceived. The speaker gave his views 
of the intent and the scope of educa- 
tion, advocating training and instruc- 
tion along broad lines, emphasiziny 
the humanities, but steering clear 
of educational phantasts and ecclesi- 
astical quacks. Truancy, an incom- 
prehensible curse in this age and 
this country, must be conquered by 
eradicating the causes. Children 
are easier to educate if the parents 
are educated. Humanize the indif- 
ferent, intemperate, intellectually de- 
ficient father, the slovenly, gossip- 
ing, weak mother, and much has 
been gained. Playgrounds are not 
luxuries, but necessities; schools as 
social centres promote the generat 
and greatest good. There is also the 
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spreading recognition of the impor- 
tance of manual training. In the 
differentiation of education the hand 
has come to its own. The next meet- 
ing will take up the discussion of 
the truancy question. 

SPRINGFIELD. A new $200,000 
high school is scheduled for the city. 
It will be one of the best in the state. 
Superintendent Carey Boggess is 
elected till May, 1912, which ensures 
a continuance of the present business 
and professional administration. ‘l he 
ease with which the new high school 
was voted was due in large measure 
to the unprecedented popularity of 
the high school, under the direct-on 
of Principal C. C. Patterson, who has 
been with the school for twenty 
years. The enrollment is 7 0. Only 
ten per cent. of the pupils were born 
out of Ohio, and only three-fourths 
of one per cent. were born out of the 
United States. The eighth grade 
boys as well as high school boys now 
have bench work. The eighth grade 
girls now have sewing. There is 
now some industrial art work in 
every grade. ‘There are free public 
kindergartens in five sections of the 
city. 

MIDDLETOWN. The Southwest- 
ern Ohio Association holds its fifty- 
seventh meeting in this place on 
Saturday, October 24. C. E. Wool- 
ford of Hamilton is president. There 
will be addresses by Susie M. Best 
of Cincinnati; Jane Sherzer, Ph. D., 
of Oxford; Superintendent Charles 
W. Cookson of Troy, and Dr. Dan 
Millikin of Hamilton. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—The October Forum opens with 
the customary survey, by Henry 
Litchfield West. of the month’s hap- 
penings in American politics, with 
special emphasis on the probable in- 
fluence of business depression as a 
serious factor in the coming Presi- 
dential election. Under the caption 
of foreign affairs, A. Maurice Low 
has some interesting things to say 
regarding the annexation of the 
Congo by Belgium; the present rela- 
tion between Japan and the Saxon, 
apropos of the enthusiastic welcome 
accorded the American fleet by Aus- 
tralia; and the Moroccan imbroglio, 
which he describes as a bomb that 
spluttered but failed to explode. 
The special articles in the number in- 
clude a discussion by Harry Thur- 
ston Peck, of ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt and His 
Future”; a vigorous article, by At- 
torney-General Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of the responsibility of the 
newspaper, in its aspect as repre- 
senting “Government by Public 
Opinion”; and a curiously penetrat- 
ing and thoughtful analysis of the 
nature of Fairy Tales, by Brian 
Hooker. Under the department of 
Literature recent important publica- 
tions are reviewed. 


—In the October issue Johu Bates 
Clark continues the Atlantic’s study 
of Socialism by an article on “Edu- 
cation and the Socialistic Movement.” 
With pungent criticism and pertinent 
suggestion an able New York editor 
discusses optimistically the question, 
“Is an Honest Newspaper Possible?” 
William H. Allen explains convinc- 
ingly the work of the bureau of mu- 
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nicipal research in “A National Fund 
for Efficient Democracy.” “The 
Farmers’ Union and the Tobacco 
Pool,” by John L, Mathews, explains 
the tobacco crisis in Kentucky. This, 
and a clear discussion of the princi- 
ple of “Competition,” by Henry Holt, 
are articles which no student of poli- 
tical economy should fail to read. 
The philosophy of aesthetics receives 
a notable contribution in the study of 
J. B. Fletcher of “The Religicn of 
Beauty in Woman.” L. F. Deland 
offers a timely “Plea for the Theatri- 
eal Manager,” while H. H. D. Pei.ce 
gives a few pages from his own ex- 
perience in “Curiosities of Diplo- 
matic Life.’ The characteristic sub- 
stantial story of the Atlantic, which, 
whether tragedy or comedy, leaves 
the reader satisfied that it is true art 
and true life, is represented by “Ihe 
Heroine,” by Harry James Smith; 
“The Old Regime,” by Elsie Singmas- 
ter, and “The Ferry Bells,” by Wal- 
ter M. Hardy. Upon the Contribu- 
tors’ Round Table lie “Lo! the Poor 
Adjective” and “Money and the 
Man.” 


—W. W. Denslow, illustrator of 
the famous “Wizard of Oz,” “Father 
Goose,” etc., has written and illus- 
trated, largely in color, a series of 
merry verses to be called “When I 
Grow Up.” This series will begin in 
the November St. Nicholas. 

—Professor Robert M. Yerkes of 
Harvard University has written for 
the Century of the experiments and 
investigations being made along the 
lines of animal psychology. Some- 
times hundreds of experiments are 
made to test a single proposition, 
often with surprising and most in- 
teresting results. 


’ 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Statistics just compiled show that 
417 graduates and former students of 
the University of Wisconsin have re- 
ceived appointments to the faculties 
of universities, colleges, normal 
schools, academies, and high schools, 
or as superintendents of schools in 
twenty-nine states and seven foreign 
countries. Of the total number, 116 
received appointments to the fac- 
ulties of colleges and universities; 
250 were appointed high school prin- 
cipals or teachers and superintend- 
ents of schools, fourteen were ap- 
pointed as instructors in normal 
schools, and seven were appointed 
to college and normal school 
positions in Alaska, Porto Rico, Phil- 
ippines, Japan, Argentine Republic, 
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and Canada. <A total enrollment of 
1,025 in. the summer_.session.. this 
year, the largest since. the establish- 
ment of summer courses ten years 
ago, shows in the detailed statistics 
a wide distribution of students over 
thirty-five states and seven foreign 
countries,. China, Japan, .Germany,. . 
England, Cuba, Canada, and_ the 
Philippines sent representatives to 
the various colleges. The college of 
letters and science enrolled 469 un- 
dergraduates and 262 graduates, a to- 
tal of 731, or eighty more than the 
total enrollment of all colleges in 
last summer’s session. The advanced 
engineering and artisans’ courses en- 
rolled 122 undergraduates and six- 
teen graduates, a total of 138. The 
college of law enrolled fifty-one; the 
Summer course in surveying, sey- 
enty-three; the course in shop work, 
Lwentenywes and the dairy school, 
en. 

Tufts College was established un- 
der a charter granted on April 21, 
1852. Its organization now com- 
prises the college of letters, the engi- 
neering department, the Crane theo- 
logical school, the medical school, 
and the dental school. in the college 
of letters the first faculty meeting 
was held October 9, 1854, when there 
were in college students forming the 
sophomore and the freshman class. 
The original faculty numbered five. 
The first class, of three members, 
was graduated in 1857. Last year 
the instructing force numbered 209; 
the total registration of students 
was 1,090, and at commencement 289 
degrees were conferred in course, 
This year in the department of arts 
and sciences there are 417; in the 
medical school there are 415; and in 
the dental school 300, making a total 
of 1,132 against a total of 1,000 of la:t 
year. This enrollment is most en- 
couraging, considering the financial 
depression of the past season, and 
shows that Tufts is steadily advane- 
ing in numbers. The first president 
of the college was the Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, 24, D.D. Dr. Ballou was 
succeeded by the Rev. Alonzo Ames 
Miner, D. D., LL. D., who was in- 
augurated in 1§62. In March, 1875, 
the Rev. Elmer Hewitt Capen, D. D., 
was elected to the presidency, and 
filled the office until his death March 
22, 1905. Rev. F. W. Hamilton, D. 
D. LL.D. was appointed acting 
president in 1905, and was inaugu- 
rated as president June 19, 1906. 

The executive committee of the 


board of trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity has made several additions to 
the instructing staff. Julian P. 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 23 


Fitth Minneapolis, 414 Cooper Bide . poet: Ore. 0 Williams sve 
A . Denver, 405 3 Cal., tit "studio Bid 
pt ep 


FISHE mH A GENCY 


Muoollent facilities COREND FOR MANUAL.” 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop.,8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay , 975-4. 

















Some New Books. 









Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Standard Algebra........-.--.eseeeseeseereeacees Milne American Book Co., New York $1.00 
Gray’s New anal of Botany...... Lincoln & Fernald (Rey.) “* — * “ adhe 
Human Body and Health ......-s00...sseeceeee - Dayison “ “ ‘6 “ 80 
Punctuation. PriMe sso nd ooe.ncccee series -seses Perry. ee “ "30 
Choruses and Part a= ‘for High Schools... Burge oe! 2 4g Set og _ 85 
Americans of 1 Ag Tomorrow..........++ ae Henry AltemusCo., Phil. .50 
German I[nflections ......-...---.+- -pebabeee Bierwi Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. sie 
Progressive Problems in Physics........ «+++ Miller D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 60 
A First Course in American History...... ... Betosen rr ip Ws a “ 8 
Practical POGAZOLY .~ «cen ne ne ceereeeeee cece cees arre vw 66 68 é ) 
The ten Cleaning beccjepqéleoes neenee cecveesess Burnett ae Century Company, N. Y. -— 
The HappychapS .....---.---++-++ee+ cueseseteons Wells & Cad “i 1.50 
Abraham Linosin MAG he chds swab cbboeeedseesicscce Morgan The Macmillan Company, “ 1.50 
fe ZOOMOZY «+. «. +222 eeeer cree cccee ceenee Osborn “« 900 
Administration of Public Education in the 
United States...........+-.+0-+++ Dutton & Snedden “ “ “ “ 1.75 
I and My ee BIOVD 2. cccdicdicc ces cesccdecenee Keays Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.50 
Old. Man Coyote ...0c ...dee scree cnee ce seete ewes Bayliss ff. ¥. Crowell & Go., N.Y. 1.00 
sew Instruction and Trainiag in School.... = ler [Ed.] Longmans,Green & Co., *‘ 3.00 
The Chaucer Story Book ......-.....-.-.. --... Tappan Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1 50 
The Tortoise and the Geese and other ee ¥ 
BAMA occ ce cscice cosesccncee  duotpule com s6 oo “ 6 “ 
Two oo aieatives Oe Miller "(Tr.] Chicago Univ. Press, Chicago 1 a 








will be made at each station, and 
practical talks will be given in the 
cars, or if weather permits from the 


Educational Institutions. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE a NORMAL, SCHOOL, BriIpGEwaTER, 
Pridetpal, sexes. For catalogue, 
Si A.C Boypex, A. M. 








@TAI NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircousure, Mass. 
catalogues address 
$ Hor both ge 2 Taompson, Principal. 





, Mass, 
yy E NORMAL L SCHOOL, ovesial “atten ia -. 
Salled te the new ovurse of Household Arts. 

catalogues address HexkY WHITTEMORE, 





NOR HOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
UR 4 = partment for the peda- 
land technical at training of teachers of 
commercial branches. For catalogue 

address J. ASSURY PiTMAX, Principal. 








Bretz, Ph. D., University of Chicago, 
is appointed assistant professor of 
American history. The professorship 
of dairy husbandry, made vacant by 
the withdrawal of Professor Ray- 
mond A. Pearson, to become state 
comunissioner of agriculture, is filled 
temporarily by the appointment of E. 
S. Guthrie, lately in charge of the de- 
partment of dairy husbandry in Ohio 
State University. 

The college of agriculture of Cor- 
nell University, acting in conjunction 
with the industrial department of the 
Erie railroad, will this fall extend 
its activities. A train to be called 
the Educational Special will be run 
over the Hrie lines in western New 
York. Some of the cars will be used 
as auditoriums, others for such ex- 
hibits of its scope and work as the 
college has usually made at county 
fairs. A stop of forty-five minutes 


platforms, by members of the agri- 
cultural faeulty, ten of whom will 
amake the trip. The plans provide 
for a ten-days’ tour, starting soon 
after election. Evening addresses 
will be given in the larger towns or 
before the local granges. 


The catalog of living Yale gradn- 
ates just published shows that dur- 
ing the last four years five classes— 
1831, 1833, 1835, 1886, and 1837—hive 
been extinguished by death, and the 
two next classes, 1838S and 1839, hive 
put three and two living members, 
respectively. The oldest living grad- 
uate of the academic department is 
Chester Dutton, 1838, a farmer living 
at Concordia, Kan., who was born 
March 24, 1814. In the medicil 
school graduate list there is Dr. 
Gurdon W. Russell, 1837, of Hart- 
ford. He was born April 10, 1815 


James Bryce, British ambassador. 
has begun the Dodge course of lec- 
tures, taking for his general subject, 
“The Hindrances to Good Citizen- 
ship,” among which are named in- 
dolence, self-interest, and party 
spirit. 

Law school registration at Yale 
shows an increase of eighty-six sta- 
dents in all departments, and a total 
of 425. 


Harvard’s registration this year 
shows an increase of but six in the 
college proper. There are now 2,212 
enrolled. Of seniors there are 311, 
of juniors 473, sophomores 617, fresh 
men 599, and special students 1S2. 
Figures show a drop in the registra- 
tion for the Lawrence Scientific 





school, where the number reported is 
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forty-one against 118 last year. This 
is because the school is now open to 
graduates only. Bussey Institute 
is now included in the graduate 
schools of applied science, and here 
the registration shows sixty-seven, as 
_| against fifty-three last year. In the 
hew business school there are thirty- 
five students, six of whom are taking 
a special course. The divinity school 
has twenty-eight students, the law 
school 613, the medical school 294, 
and the dental school sixty-six. In 
the university there are 3,728, or 
fourteen less than last year. The 
Suminer courses showed an increase 
to 1,349, agaimst 1,230 last year. 

At the University of Maine Pro- 
fessor J. H. Huddiiston offers two 
hew courses, one in European archi- 
tecture, and ‘another in the Bible as 
literature. New courses are also of- 
fered by Professor G. D. Chase of 
the Latin department, by Professor 
Charles Davidson of the department 
of education, by Professor J. W. Carr 
in German, and by Professor A. P. 
Raggio in Spanish. The university 
also offers this year extension 
courses to be given in Bangor for the 
benefit of teachers aud others who 
are unable to go to Orono. One anil 
two-hour courses will be given on 
Saturday mornings and on evenings 
during the week. The work will 
comprise English poets, by Profes- 
sor H. M. UJstabrooke; historical 
plays of Shakespeare, Mrs. H. A. 
Davidson; English composiiion, W. 
Kk. Prince; beginners’ \krench, Ms; 
Gladys Fellows; child study, Profes- 
sor C. E. Davidson; American his- 
tory, Professor Caroline Colvin. 
The college of arts and sciences an- 
nounces for the fall semester a se- 
ries of lectures on the history of sci- 
ence, 

The class of 1883 of New York Uni 
versity in commemoration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary has given 
$500 to the university to establish 
the “class of 1883’ fund. The in 
come is to be available for the pur- 
chase of books and apparatus for the 
department of biology. Sir Williain 
Henry Ramsay, King’s College, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on the Charles I. 
Deems foundation in 1910. The sub- 
ject of his lectures will be “Some 
Aspects of the Religious Philosophy 
of St. Paul.” Professor J. B. Leathes, 
lecturer on physiology in the medical 
school at St. Thomas’ hospital, Lon- 
don, has been appointed Herter lec- 
turer in pathological chemistry for 
the current year. The lectures will 
be given in. the Carnegie laboratory 
in the spring 


Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand 


Exclusively Adopted by the New 
York Board of Education 


HOLDS THE WORLD'S REC- 
ORD FOR SPEED AND 
ACCU RACY 





The adjoining diagram shows the 
rr hest net speeds attained by the 
erent systems in the 
International Contests : 
First, Baltimore, 1906. 
Second, Boston, 1907. 
Third, Philadelphia, 1908. = 
Send for “Which System” and 
“Speed Contests.’’ 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
31 Union Sq., New York. 
Publishers of “Course in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand,” 81.50. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

In one of the most novel acts ever 
devised, next week Mr. Keith will 
not only keep Miss Kellerman on the 
bill, but have another attraction— 
Eva Tanguay, who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of a run of twenty weeks in 
New York city, a record hereto be- 
lieved impossible for any artist, no 
matter how popular or how clever. 
She dances and she sings and has a 
great number of imitators. On this 
same bill will be Clayton White and 
Marie Stuart, who are appearing in 
their slang classic which they have 
made famous, “Cherie.” Tor this 
week also Melville Ellis has been en- 
gaged. He is the most popular of 
all entertuiners with the piano. 
Others on the bill will be the Artois 
brothers with a bar act that is sim- 
ply wonderful; Leo Donnelly ina 
new specialty; the Picaro brothers, 
and a number of other attractions to 
be announced later. 





BOSTON. 

The attraction at the Boston thea- 
tre next week will be “The Hypo- 
crites,’ by Henry Arthur Jones, a 
play which has met with tremendous 
success. The action of the piece 
takes place in a small English vil- 
lage, where, with few exceptions, 
there is pitiable immorality. The ex- 
ception to the rule is the Rev. Ed- 
gar Linnell, who is deeply stirred by 
the conditions, but when he attempts 
reform is met with such opposition 
that his living is threatened, and he 
is finally forced to acquiesce. Linnell 
pleads the cause with Wildmore, a 
man who has influence in the village, 
in connection with the son of Wild- 
more, who, although engaged to 
marry, proved unfaithful to another 
woman. This instance brings the 
father to a realization of the respon- 
sibilities, and the play has a good 
ending. 

THE GARGOIL. 
The Gargoil often makes its perch 
On a cathedral or a church, 
Where, mid ecclesiastic style, 
He smiles an early-Gothic smile. 
And while the parson, dignified, 
Spouts at his weary flock inside, 
The Gargoil, from his lofty seat, 
Spouts at the people in the street, 
And like the parson seems to say 
To those beneath him: ‘‘Let us spray.” 
I like the Gargoil best; he plays 
So cheerfully on rainy days, 
While parsons (no one can deny) 
Are awful dampers—when they're 
dry. 

—Oliver Herford, in Century. 

A BAR TO FAITH. 

“Pa,” complained the boy, “so long 
as I goto the same school with 
Tommy Tuff I can’t be a Christian 
Scientist.” 

“What?” cried the pillar of the 
new church; “why can’t you?” 

“’Cause it’s hard to believe that a 
punch in the jaw is all my imagina- 
tion.”’—Catholic Standard. 





Pause a moment, just here, to grasp 
the significance of the fact that the 
world uses 3,000,000 matches every 
minute, approximately 1,000,000 of 
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DURIN the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 

every case by recommendation. I1A.to Jenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. ¥.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Millis. Me. to WN. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, /. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson. North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitebal!l.R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson. Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Eimer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micon. to VY. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to V. Y. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V.J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayettevilie to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Onconta and Mi'dred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. Nova Scotia to NV. ¥. Jenny 1. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. O. te 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Deiawareto Winsted; to VN. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincirnati to Lock- 
rt. PA. to Me, Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. Higby. Lewisburg to Fainmount. VT. to WN. FY. 
ee M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va.to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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introduces te Ce! 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fchccs*ana Fam 


and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
=, Se every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om of 
eae 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yerk. 





SEPTEMBER VACANCIES ¥.'5°.it"% 
large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





h 5 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to col pubiie 
and private schools. Advises parents about schools. Wu. O. Pratt, \ * 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved - 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. or furt 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel S8t., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Mornes, Iowa, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.sseccoS stress “Betten 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this pudlication. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








POSE SOOS HOOOOOOO POCOCCOE 
We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers ia 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 





Winship 
Teachers’ 





which are borrowed matches, 





; Agency Leng distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. t 
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IMPORTANT -NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 
By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A./1., Ph.D. 
abe West Chester (Pa) State Normal S iad 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 

Maustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
Rage in this volume his best thought as guidance 
or those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS 
By Charles Morris 
The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offered as an aid to that end. 
Itlustrated. 316 pagés. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents 





No schoolroom is complete without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 





Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





~—> 
Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 

















UNITED STATES HISTORY 





Thomas’s Elementary History of the United States 


For sixth and seventh grades. 


Adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of Cali- 


fornia, Oregon, and Oklahoma, and in hundreds of cities and towns 


in the East and Central West. 


60 cents. 


Thomas’s History of the United States 


For upper grades. 
of teachableness. 


A book that is unexcelled in accuracy, attractiveness, and the quality 
Is in use in schools noted for the excellence 


of their work in history. $1.00. 


Hodgdon’s First Course in 
American History 


The great deeds of great men charmingly 
told. 


For fifth and sixth grades. 


Book I. Discoverers, Explorers and Colonists. 
Book II. The National Period. 


With maps and illustrations. 65 cents each. 





Pratt’s America’s Story for 
America’s Children 


Book I. The Beginner’s Book. Illustrated. 35c. 

Book II. Discoverers and Explorers: 1000- 
| et | a a aS 40c. 

Book III. The Early Colonies: 1601-1733. II- 
POD cineik vslidadadcvaseevocaccvactecs 40c. 

Book IV. The Later Colonial Period: 1733 


1769. Illustrated.,................. 


The Revolution and the Republic 
Illustrated.. 40c. 


Book YV. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


- Publishers 


CHICAGO 
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